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Tuk justice of the observation with which the second of these papers 
concluded—namely, that the fanatical language used by Mr. Newman 
and his party regarding celibacy and marriage, is likely to bring into 
contempt and suspicion a class of persons every way to be respected 
and loved, must be sufficiently obvious to every one who has thought 
attentively on the subject. On the other hand, when young people 
are set a talking about holy virginity, when they are taught to speak 
of “ ardent (onging” for it, “ panting after” it, “ pursuit of” it; and 
further, to talk of the state of religious celibacy as “ the sensible cut- 
tings of the very cross,” and “ the preser ration of holy Virginity” as 
like nothing less than “ an actual, protracted, life- long crucifixion,’ 
it is impossible to avoid asking one’s self, what sort of ideas of purity and 
chastity they are likely toacquire. But, in effect, what is to be thought 
of Mr. Newman’s notions of sanctity ? that state, which we are told is 
a totally distinct and different sort of thing from the me diocrity to 
which the holiness of ordinary Christians aspires. A saint, according 
to Mr. Newman’s teaching, is plainly, a person of no ordinary degree 
of natural viciousness, and of unusual, and almost prete ‘natural vio- 
lence of animal passions, His sanctity consists mainly, in the curious 
and far-fetched ingenuity of the torments by which he contrives to 
keep himself within the bounds of decency. The story of St. Cuth- 
bert and St. Ebba has already been alluded to. It is related in these 
words :— ‘ 

“We are told that the whole kingdom regarded Ebba as a spiritual mother, and 
that the reputation of her sanctity was spread far and wide. And one fact is re- 
corded which of itself speaks volumes. It is well-known that St. Cuthbert carried 
the jealousy of intercourse with women, characteristic of all the saints, to a very 
extraordinary pitch. It appeared as though he could say with the patriarch Job, 
‘I made acovenant with mine eyes; why then should I think upon a maid?’ [Just as 
if Job, who was a married man and had twenty children, meant by these words that 
he had taken a vow of celibacy!] And for many ages after, females were not ad- 


mitted into his sanctuary. Yet such was the reputation of St. Ebba’s sanctity, and 
the spiritual wisdom of her discourse, that St. Bede informs us that when she sent 
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messengers to the man of God, desiring him to come to her monastery, he went 
and nop ped several days, in conversation with her, going out of the gates at night- 
fall and spending the hours of darkness in prayer, either up to his neck in the 
water, or in the ch: ily air.”—St. Ebba, pp. 113, 114. 


What an extraordinary idea of religious intercourse between two 


canonized s aints—a bishop and ean abbess! And what notions of 


sanctl ty Mr. Newman’s party must enterts un! Nor is this the only 


passage of this character. In the life of St. Wilfrid we are informed 
that— 


‘* He watched over his chastity as his main treasure, and was by an unusual 
grace preserved from pollution ; and to this end he chiefly mortified his thirst, and 
even in the beats of summer and during his long pedestrian visitations, he drank 
only a little phial of liquid daily. So through the di: iy he kept down evil thoughts, and 
when night came on, fo tame nature and to intimidate the dark angels, no matter how 
cold the winter, he washed his body all over with holy water, till this great austerity 
was forbidden him by Pope John. Thus, year after year, never 

vigilance, did Wilfrid keep his virginity to the Lord. In vigil and in prayer, says 
Eddi the precentor, in reading and in fasting, who was ever like to him? Such 
was the private life of that busy bishop: so words sum up years, and cannot be 
realized unless they are dwelt upon, any more than that eternity by which they are 
repaid."—pp. 64, 605. 


desisting from lis 


but a saint; one whose virtues soar into the heights of heroicity—on . 
who worked miracles when living, and whose relics wrought miracles 
after his death. And yet, during the progress of his episcopal visita- 
tions, this saint and bishop is obliged, in order to preserve his chastity 
and kee Y down evil thoughts, to punish himself by day with the tor- 

tures of thirst, and at night to wash his body ‘all over with holy 


Here, then, is a bishop going on visitation; and not only a bishop, 


water, in ales “ty taine nature and intimidate the dark angels.” If 


such be Mr, Newman's notions of the purity of saints, what must be 
his standard for ordinary Christians ! 

What foll 
the subject, but it ay as well be tri mseribe d here, since it will serve 
an additional illustration of be spirit of Mar-Pre lany, one has so cot 
tinually to notice in the writers of this school. 


iis 


i 


“* A bish Op of York tr: fee cr his huge diocese on foot | Sure Yy this mn iiself was 


preach ny the gospel. Fasting and footsore, shivering in the winter’s cold, yet 
bathing himself in ch illy w iter when he came to his resting place at night ;”° 


ee TS a ar ae eee. ° > . aie A 
which lasting, shivering, ’ and “ bathing,” it is to be 7 


: | , ss. Seria 
were performed in public : otherwise they could hardly gmount to 
Tyres *T)?} y » «cr , } ’ : ° 2 . 3 . - 

“ preaching th gospel ;” but this is a sais which will r “ ure further 


notice is We proceed, 


fainting beneath the sun of 
little phial of liquid” 


‘pha | lis ‘4 9 : , “oe * ” 
the little phial,” as being “ in itself” « preaching the gospel, it may 
be supposed was solemnly carried before Wilfrid by a serving man, 


or by boda the precentor, 


midsummer, yet almost grudging to himself the 


. reac! Ing in market-place , or on village rreen, or some centr: 1] field mts i 
uster of Saxon farms, behold the Bishop of York, move stat these northern shires 
He was not 1 pee f pa rmnent, he had no fir ne linen, no pur ‘ple save ata Lenten mass 
tterine equipage, (surprising and in the eighth century, too!) no liveried re 
. rs; (what? not even one to carry the phial,’ would it then be possible for 
those rude men of the n rth ¢ 


to respect him? Yes; in their rude way; they 





lows in the ne is rather an interruption to this part of 
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had faith, and haply they bowed more readily before him in that poor moukish 
guise than if he had played the palatine amongst them.” —Ibid. 

Ah, Martin, Martin! thou wilt be at thy old pranks still, I*or, true 
it is, the movement did spring from the Low Church party. And no 
less true is it, that the majority of its most active adherents have all 
along been collected from the same quarter. And this, perhaps, may 
co far to account for the Mar-Prelacy they are so prone to indulge in, 
Old associations are not easily got rid of. Karly obliquities are not 
easily overcome. ‘They would be churchmen; but, unfortunately, 
they can scarcely think or speak of a bishop, but, presently, their old 
propensitie s will steal upon them, If they could only be induced to try 
Wiltrid’s cold-water regimen for a while, who knows but it might help 
them to “tame nature” and keep “down evil thoughts” ? and by and 
by they might even be able to see a real living bishop—to say nothing 
of the “ purple,” the “ glittering equipage,” or the “ liveried retainers” 
—without having their natural organs of destructiveness excited. At 
present, they furnish a melancholy, but instructive illustration, of the 
weakness of a theory to overcome the violence of nature. The voice 
of instinct will make itself heard; the force of pristine habits will 
break out, and mar the finest flights of high and holy churehmanship ; 
they will be playing the Mar-Prelate still. Perfect as the transforma- 
tion seems, the first mouse that runs across the floor will suffice to re- 
vive the forgotten appe tite, and remind one, that, after all, the lady, 
gentle as she looks, is only a cat in masquerade. But this is a digres- 
sion. 

And yet the context is so very characteristic, that it seems better to 
go on with the quot ition here, although it may not seem to bear 
direc ‘tly on the point under consideration at prese nt. The mixture of 
puerility and Romanizing in what follows is not more striking, than 
that pharisaical spirit of display, and which one sees all through these 
Lives of the English Saints. What the man is, is of little importance, 
unless he is seer. ‘The penitents are, to be sure, most humble and 
given to concealment—at least, they are perpetually telling the public 
that they are. But, with all this talk of humility and concealment, 
nothing is more manifest than that they do really mean to be seen—and 
to allow their austerities to peep out through holes and rents in their 
humility, so as to be effective, and to produce an impression. Hear 
this author in a passage already quoted :— 

A hard lite—that is the impressive thing, when its secrets escape here and 
there, at this time and at that time, as they are sure to do, however humble and given 
to concealment the gs may be.”—St. Wilfrid, p. 207. 

Yes; just so. That is the impressive thing’’—and, of course, as 
it Is the pk iin duty of a saint to make an impression, ond his “ hard 
life’ is, in fact, preaching the gospel, the penitent must not let his 
humility and love of concealment go too far; but leave some chinks 
and crannies in his concealment through which the secrets may escape, 


and the bystanders and passerseby may peep in and see his “hard 


life, 
Chus, though these writers tell us that St. Cuthbert’s hermitage was 
so contrived, that he could see nothing but the sky and clouds, yet 
9 
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they afterwards mention that there was a window in it, through which 
the hermit might be seen and touched by those without. Of course 
the building of this window so very near the ground, and so very con- 
venient for the passers by to take a peep, was only an accidental over- 
sight—and the humble lover of concealment had no suspiclon—not he! 
—that any one was peering in while he was engaged in his self-tor- 
ments and austerities! (St. Edelwald, pp. 49, 52, and 54.) 
Thus, too, Wilfrid. An ordinary Christian, indeed, might have found 
ordinary and unsuspected methods of taming nature and keeping 
down evil thoughts; and if he fasted, he would most probably have 
recollected, that a high authority had commanded us when we fast, not 
to be like the hypocrites, who disfigure their faces that they may 
appear unto men to fast, but to anoint the head, and wash the face, 
that we appear not unto men to fast. But what have ordinary 
Christians in common with saints, who are a sort of theatrical person- 
ages—always speaking and acting for effect, and so as to make an 
impression? And Wilfrid was a saint, and it was necessary the 
world should know it; so, in a delicate sort of a way, the secret must be 
suffered to escape, and the “ hard life’ be guessed and whispered 
about and talked of. That is the impressive thing.” So he must 
walk on foot, and footsore, from one end of his diocese to the other. 
He must have no glittering equipage ; no coach and four, not even a 
quiet cabriolet. And then, too, if the weather should be ever so 
intolerably hot, not one drop must cool his lips, except what was to 
be got in “ ¢h. pifial.”” For, no doubt, people heard so everlastingly 
of this phial, that at last it came to be called “the phial.’’ And one 
‘an imagine how anxiously poor Eddi used to peep into the phial, to 
see if he could find a last, last drop, and how he would turn it upside 
down, while Wilfrid was fainting with thirst at some river's side; and 
then one ean fancy how whole congregations had to be dismissed, 
because Wilfrid was so parched, and husky, and exhausted, that he 
really could not preach—and the wearisome phial would be empty 
just at the critical moment when every body wanted it to be full; and 
then one can picture to one’s self how grievously disappointed the poor 
people were who came for miles around to hear him, and how Eddi 
would comfort the favoured few, and send them home content with a 
sight of “ the phial;” just like the man that went to hear Whitfield 
preach, and returned satisfied; for though he could not get near 
enough to hear what he said, he saw “ his blessed wig.’ And then 
again at night, in the depth of winter, the ice in the wells and ponds 
had to be broken, and the water blessed and turned into holy water ; 
and whole pailfulls had to be taken to his bed-chamber, and then 
such a splashing would be carried on, that folks could not refrain from 
usking Eddi what all this could mean? And then of course, the 
secret would escape, and Eddi could not avoid giving them a hint, that 
the good bishop was always obliged to perform these shiverings and 
Lathings when going on visitation, just in order to “ keep down evil 
thoughts,” and “tame nature,” and “ intimidate the dark angels,” 
And this was the “impressive thing!” But we must not forget, that 
all this time the author is waiting to co on with the next sentence, 
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“ Surely if we have half a heart we can put before our eyes as if it were a reality, 
Wilfrid on foot, Wilfrid preaching, Wilfrid confirming, Wilfrid sitting ona wrought 
stone watching his coementarii, as Dante sat upon his stone and watched the superb 
duomo of Florence rise like an enchanted thing ; [or as people now-a-days watch the 
building of the new houses of Parliament ; } Wilfrid listening to a new and awkward 
choir trying the Gregorian tones and keeping his patience, even when Eddi and 
Eona lost theirs, Wilfrid marching at the head of his clergy up the new aisles of 
Ripon, Wilfrid receiving the confession of St. Etheldreda, and what was tHE rouNn- 
TAIN OF ALL, Wilfrid kneeling with the pope's hands resting on his head and the arch- 
deacon Boniface standing by.” —pp. 65, 66. 

No doubt of it. This was “ the fountain of all ;’’ at least, if we are 
not convinced of it yet, Mr. Newman and his friends are not to 
blame. ‘They have done what they can. But as to their notion of a 
saint, it is quite plain that these people imagine themselves of so much 
importance, that they think of little else, and really seem to believe 
that other people have nothing better to employ their minds. No- 
thing but Wilfrid here and Wilfrid there. And yet these men talk of 
their humility. And in this way Dr, Pusey, in the preface to one of 
the works he is editing just now, as his share in the process of Roman- 
izing Ingland, holds up as models of humility the example of St. 
Dominic, who ever prayed that his sins might not bring the ven- 
geance of God on the towns where he preached ;” and St. Catherine 
of Sienna, who thought “ all the chastisements of divine justice, which 
desolated the provinces in her time, to be the miserable effects of her 
unfaithfulness,”’ (Surin, Preface, p. xix.) As if such ideas could ever 
find entertainment in themind of any mortal that was not puffed up 
with conceit and self-importance. Even Wilfrid's going on foot was 
theatrical; it was for an effect; it was part of the “ hard life,” and 
“that’s the impressive thing.’ lor, surely, with such an enormous 
diocese to look after, this peripatetic fancy must have caused great 
delay, and waste of time, and useless expenditure of strength. And 
then, possibly, Eddi would sometimes venture to recommend a horse ; 
and folks would say to Eddi, “ Good gracious, how fond the bishop is 
of walking! And so, the “ secret” w “ould escape, that this walking 
system was part of W iMfrid? splan for taming nature and keeping down 
evil thoughts. In the end, however, Wilfrid did get a horse. The 
reader shall see in what w ay. The author proceeds— 

“ But we must think of another thing also,—Wilfrid riding, riding up and down 
his diocese; for this walking of Wilfrid's did not quite please St. Theodore ; 
not that it was too simple, but that it was too austere, and the life of such a man 
needed husbanding for the church’s sake. Would that St. Theodore had always 


thought so ! But | he was a simple man as well as a wise one, and he too, strange 


that it should be so, mistook Wilfrid, knew not what he was, and so lost him for a 
while.” — Ibid, 


“ Strange!” Why “strange” Is it not obvious from this his- 
tory that St. Wilfrid was all his life quarrelling with all the canonized 
saints of his acquaintance > In one council this author reckons up 
five, all “ enemies ;” and sums up his account of the matter by 
saying— 


‘ 
‘by whose helpful intercession m: iy we be aided now in the forlornness of our fight.” 
—p. 179, 


Forlorn, indeed! if we are reduced to the necessity of applying 
for such assistance. But to proceed with St. Theodore. 
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‘* However, at this time he thought nothing but what was true and good of 
Wilfrid, and he insisted—for he was archbishop of Canterbury—that his brother ot 
York, who was but a bishop then, should have a horse to ride on during his longer 
journeys and more distant visitations. He kuew this luxury pained Wilfrid ; [i.e., 
Wilfrid lost some degree of celebrity and impressiveness by being mounted ; and 
impressiveness was, of course, the principal end of his “ hard life,” so he made it up 
to him in the best way he could, for, to shew his veneration for the saint, he insisted 
upon lifting him upon horseback whenever he was near him to do so.” —Ibid. 

From which we may gather, that St. Theodore was the stouter of 
the two. The author, however, seems to wish that this proceeding of 
Theodore had been established as a precedent :— 

‘It would have been well for England if archbishops of Canterbury had always 
been of such a mind towards those who filled the throne of York. However we 
now behold Wilfrid making his visitation on horseback ; for obedience is a greater 
thing to a saint than even his much-loved austerities.”—I bid. 

One would be thankful to see some proofs of it. 

“ Taking a hardship away from a saint is like depriving a mother of one of her 
children, [or a pharisee of his phylacteries,] yet for holy obedience’ sake, or the 
edification of a neighbour, a saint will postpone even a hardship.”—pp. 66, 67. 

And then he goes on to tell how Wilfrid rode along on his new 
horse -— 

“ A word here and a word there, a benediction and a prayer, the signed cross, 
and the holy look, a confession heard, and a mass said, and a sermon preached, and 
that endless accompaniment of Gregorian tones; verily the gospel went out from him 
as he rode.”— Ibid. 

There is something in the style and wording of these passages so 
infinitely burlesque and preposterous, that if one did not know them to 
be actually and honestly extracted from Mr. Newman’s Lives of the 
english Saints, it would be wholly incredible that they could have 
been written except for the purpose of turning his system into ridicule. 
Yet, amidst all this wretched childishness, there is a method, a pur- 
pose, a deep design to Romanize the church, and to recommend, by 
picturesque descriptions, a miserable superstition, where humility is 
but the veil to adorn pharisaical display, where everything is done in 
order to be seen of men, and the fundamental notions of Christian 
piety are so utterly perverted and reversed, that a Saint is one whose 
inward imaginations and habitual propensities would be intolerable, 
even to a well-regulated heathen. 

Though Wilfrid, however, had “ no glittering equipage”’ just then, 
his austerities gradually brought him both power and riches, and the 
author tells us how jealous Queen Ermenburga was— 

* When she saw how the good bishop was courted by high and low, how the nobles 
sought to him for counsel, how the court of abbots did obeisance to him, how the sons 
of princes and peers stood round him, proud to serve in such a service.” — Ibid. p. 70. 
All which, one would have thought, was not very desirable to a 
truly mortified mind, But, be this as it may, it is self-evident that 
the writers of these Lives do constantly speak of admiration, and ho- 


. 
? 


mage, and popularity, as the fruit and reward of asceticism, in such a 
uanner as to demonstrate what is the real spirit of their moral and 
religious system, however unconscious they may be of it themselves. 
Observe how this writer speaks, and how clearly he confesses that 
mortifications and self-inflictions are a source of power to the ascetic. 
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«© Look at his riches,’ said she [Ermenburga] ‘ look at his retainers of high birth, 
his gorgeous vestments, his jewelled plate, his multitude of obedient monasteries, the 
towers and spires and swelling roofs of all his stately buildings; why, your kingdom 
is but his bishopric.”"—pp. 795, 76. 

Which might be supposed, from the former description of his walking 
and riding, to be a slander on Wilfrid. The author does not treat it 
as such. He says,— 

“ Ermenburga was like the world: to the world’s eye this was what a churchman 
looked like in catholic ages : yet the world’s eye sees untruly. The gorgeous vest- 
ments, the jewelled plate—these are in the church of God, the sanctuary of the pious 
poor : outside of that is the hair shirt, and then the iron girdles, and the secret (?) spikes 
corroding the flesh, and the long weals of the heavy discipline, and the horny knees, and 
the craving thirst, and the gnawing hunger, and the stone pillow, and the po vigil. Yet 
does the world exaggerate the churchman’s power? Nay, itcannottake half its altitude ; 
his power is immeasurably greater : but it does not reside, not a whit of it, in the vest- 
ments or the plate, in the lordly ministers or the monkish chivalry, but in the mys~ 
tery of all that apparel of mortification just enumerated, that broken will and poverty 
of spirit to which earth is given as @ present possession, no less than heaven pledged 
as a future heritage. The church is a kingdom, and ascetics are veritable kings,”"— 
p. 76, 

No words can more clearly express the pharisaical nature of the 
system Mr. Newman is endeavouring to propagate. The ascetic is 
powerful and popular. So powerful and popular that princes become 
jealous and alarmed. Do they overrate his power or popularity ? 
They do not. They only mistake its source. ‘The real secret of his 
power and influence is his austerities; and the mode by which he 
uses them to obtain power is, by detting them be seen—concealing them 
just enough to invest himself with mystery—to excite interest, and 
awaken curiosity ; and now and then letting the secret escape so as to 
secure that power and popularity which, in his estimation, is the in- 
heritance a pure and holy God has promised to the poor in spirit. 
‘This is plainly the meaning of the passage. It is capable of no other. 
l’or, if these Christian Fakeers did not take care to let the world know 
of the hair shirt, and the iron girdles, and the secret spikes corroding the 
flesh, and the long weals of the heavy discipline, and the horny knees, and 
the craving thirst, and the gnawing hunger, and the stone pillow, and the 
cold vigil, how could their power reside “in the mystery of all that 
apparel of mortification ?” How could such arts of pious suicide give 
them any power or influence at all ? 

One's heart dies within one at such a disgusting picture of selfish 
worldliness, making religion the tool to advance its ambitious designs, 
lor, is it possible to imagine the love of the world to exist in more 
consuining intensity than in the bosom of that man who can subject 
himself to such tortures, merely that his fellow-sinners may do 
obeisance to him, and bow down before his power? And yet these 
are the men who talk of high and holy catholicity! These are the 
men who sneer at the “high and dry,” and scoff at the antiquated 
piety of the church of England! Surely it is the divine mercy that 
has permitted them to go to such lengths of fanaticism, in order that 
their folly should be manifest to all men. 

[t is not meant by this that such persons are deliberately attempting 
to impose on mankind. Self-deception is far more prevalent than 
hypocrisy. And he who habitually imposes on himself has his notions 
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of truth and falsehood confused, and does a thousand things without 
being very distinctly conscious of what he is doing, whieh, if practised 
by a man of another temper, could be attributed to nothing short of 
dishonesty and fraud. Some men have such a propensity for effect, 
that they are acting even when alone. 

In reading these lives, it will of course be remembered, that it is 
rather the author’s notions of what a Saint should be which are con- 
veyed to the reader, than an exact account of what he really was. 
‘The pretensions of these books to be regarded as anything better than 
fables will need to be considered hereafter—but the reason of making 
the observation at present is this, that it is quite possible the persons 
depicted were not guilty of such practices of pharisaical display, as 
these authors lead one to suppose. But, then, it is not just now a 
question of real moment what they were, or, in fact, whether they 
ever existed at all. The question is, what are the notions of sanctity 
and Christian morality which Mr. Newman and his party are, through 
these popular fictions, endeavouring to propagate? Let any one of 
common understanding read the following picture of St. German's 
austerities, and ask himself, how is it possible for any human being to 
regulate his life in such a manner, and honestly covet concealment ? 
Llonestly—for if he be not endeavouring to attract attention to his 
mortifications for a bad and selfish purpose, he must intend to make 
an impression of some sort. Some of the particular modes of austerity 
in that description are such as it was not possible to conceal, and such 
as no person would have dreamt of adopting as his dietary, unless he 
wished to make a display, whatever end he hoped ultimately to gain 
by attracting notice. It is not meant that a love of display may not 
be part of mere fanaticism—a man may likewise have a natural taste 
for acting and for scenes, and all the while he really may hardly be 
aware of it himself; but, to hold up for veneration a life so regulated, 
as that such concealment of mortification as is expressly commanded 
by Christ is simply impracticable, is a melancholy proof, indeed, of 
the fundamentally false and unchristian character of the system, which 
it is the object of these lives, and of Mr. Newman’s other labours, to 
substitute for the faith and piety of the church of England. The pas- 
sage in the Life of St. German here referred to is as follows. And 
the reader will not fail to notice, how, in the very first sentence, the 


author betrays his consciousness of the objection to which such conduct 
as he is recommending is open. 


“ With regard to his austerities, much of course was concealed from the public 
Rare, as Is remarked of our own George Herbert ; but though he ever strove to 
avoid observation, yet as a city built on a hill cannot remain hid, so the brightness of 
his sanctity shone through all reserve, and spread a glow over his least actions. What 
was ascertained may be briefly summed up as follows: From the day on which he 
began his ministry to the end of his life, that is, for the space of thirty years, he was 
0 spare in his diet, that he never eat wheaten bread, never touched wine, vinegar, 
oil or vegetables, nor ever made use of salt to season his food. On the nativity and 


resurrection of our Lord alone, he allowed himself one draught of wine diluted with 

. Meat was out of the question ; he lived 
more rigorously than any monk, and in those early times no meat was allowed to 
monks in France, except in the most urgent cases of debility and sickness. What he 
did take was merebarley bread, which he had winnowed and ground himself, First hows 


water, so as to preserve little of its flavour. 
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ever he took some ashes, and, by way of humiliation, tasted them. Severe as was this 
diet, it appears almost miraculous when we are told that he never eat at all but twice 
a week, on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and inthe evening of those days; nay that 
generally he abstained entirely till the seventh day."—St. German, pp. 52, 53. 


Why he ate even then does not appear. To live without food 
altogether would have given a greater air of piquancy to the miracle, 
without materially increasing its improbability. But then the “hard 
life”? would not have been quite so “ impressive ;” for it must have been 
so edifying to see his periodical winnowings and grindings; and then, 
too, only think of the ashes to be tasted before every meal “ by way 
of humiliation.” Of course, this practice was “concealed from the 
public gaze,” at least it is to be hoped so; and a pan of ashes would 
be kept in a privy chamber, to which he might retire to take a taste 
of them before dinner, as folks now-a-days go to make their toilet. 
But somehow the “secret”? escaped. Perhaps the servant whose 
business it was to keep the pan supplied with ashes told the secret, 
and so it got to be talked of, and people, to be sure, were edified. 

But St. German's clothes and bedchamber were not less “ impres- 
sive’’ than his diet. Summer and winter, we are told, he wore 
nothing but a shirt without sleeves, (tunic,) and a hood, (cuculla.) 
Under this shirt he “ wore the badge of the religious profession, the 
hair-cloth, (cilicium,) which never left him.” As this hair-cloth was 
a “ badge,” of course there could be no concealment there; and as it 
is known that it “never left him,’’ no concealment seems to have been 
attempted. Altogether (as this author chooses to describe him) he 
scems to have been a person of nasty habits, and to have made a 
merit of being so. 


“ He seldom bought a new dress, but wore the old till it was nearly in rags, 
unless, perchance he parted with it for some person in distress, whom he had no 


other means of relieving.” —pp. 53, 54. 

Though really one would have thought a bishop, whose diet con- 
sisted of a refection once or twice a-week of barley-bread of his own 
manufacture, seasoned with a little ashes, could have afforded a poor 
man a few shillings, instead of giving him his only shirt, and that one, 
as appears by the sequel, not over and above clean. But then it was 
so affecting, so very impressive, to see the good bishop taking off his 
only shirt, and giving it to some person in distress, and going about 
in his hood and hair-cloth till next quarter day came round, or a 
renewal fine dropt in, and enabled him to buy another for himself. 


‘His bed was even more uninviting than his dress. Four planks, in the form of 
an oblong, contained a bed of ashes, which they prevented from being dispersed. By 


the continual pressure of the body, they had become hard, and presented a surface as 
rough as stone. Qn this he lay with his hair-cloth alone, and another coarse cloth 
for a coverlet. No pillow supported his head, his whole body lay flat on the painful 
couch. He did not take off his garment to sleep, and seldom even loosened the girdle, 


or took off his shoes.”"—p. 54. 

Altogether he must have been a most filthy and disagreeable 
person. One would suppose that a regard for his neighbour’s com- 
fort would have prevented his sleeping in the same clothes as he wore 
by day, and that, on a bed of ashes ; and, for anything that appears to 
the contrary, he never took off the same suit of hair-cloth as long as 
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it kept together. Even the cold-water system would have been pre- 
ferable to this—at least, in moderation ; but, unfortunately, the Saints, 
whatever else is known of them, do not let their moderation be known 
toall men. In fact, they are always in one extreme or another— 
either spending the best part of the day, or the whole of the night, up 
to their necks in a well or fish-pond, or else they labour under a 

. . . . i. hl 
spiritual hydrophobia, and become nuisances to all about them. ‘The 
most delicate instance of consideration for the comforts of other 
people, that one remembers, in these Lives of the English Saints, 1s 
found in the life of St. Bartholomew the hermit, whom his biographer 
introduces to us by saying— 

“ We may feel startled and disgusted that such a figure with an ill smell of goat 

skins, should come betwixt the wind and our nobility; but, turn away as we will, 
there he still stands to reproach our sloth and luxury, the genuine product of an age 
of faith.”—Hermit Saints, pp. 132, 133. 
Whence it may be concluded, that, in “an age of faith,” cleanli- 
ness was not considered to be so near akin to godliness as it has been 
deemed in the degenerate days of “ most erring and most unfortunate 
England.” However, even in an age of faith, men had noses; and 
therefore, though one must believe it part of the heroicity of sanctity 
to have an ill smell, the saints did sometimes condescend to forego 
that virtue, or at least to restrain it by a sort of a suinptuary law 
of cleanliness, in condesenscion to their brethren’s infirmities. So 
when Prior Thomas was deposed from Durham, and nothing would 
please him but, of all places in the world, to take up his abode with 
Bartholomew and his goat skins——but it is better to let the author 
tell his story in his own way— 

“ The coming of this new inmate was a trial to Bartholomew; he had as yet been 

uncontrolled in his religious exrercises, he had now to consult the comfort of another. 
It was now to be proved whether he was so wedded to his austerities as not to give 
up as many ol them as were shewn to be against the will of God. He began well, 
for he threw off the hair shirt which he had now worn for five years, because from 
long usage it had become foul and fetid, and would disgust his companion. An un- 
happy cause of discussion however occurred, which marred the harmony even of this 
small society. ‘Thomas could not bear the long fasts to which Bartholomew was 
accustomed, and Bartholomew would not remain at his meals as long as Thomas 
wished. The ex-prior, though the brother in every respect gave up to his will, grew 
angry, aud called him a hypocrite. "—pp. 148, 149, 
Which really, one must say, was hardly fair, considering that Bar- 
tholomew had relinquished his old friend, the shirt, to please him. But 
will it not be rather a new idea to most people to be told, that wear- 
ing the same shirt for five years tll it become a downright nuisance, 
ID a re yt mus exrercise ? The heathens had more refined notions. 
With them a delicious perfume was one of the signs of deity. 


“ Mansit odor; posses scire fuisse deam.” 


lt remained for the advocates of “a deeper and more poetical 
religion” to reckon ill smells and nasty habits among the notes of 
sanctity and the heroicities of virtue. Not that these authors consider 
nastiness as uniformly conclusive of sanctity. There is a curious 
passage in the lite of St. Walburga, (that legend to which Mr. New- 
man has thought fit to atx an especial imprimatur,) which looks as 
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if the saints are not the only persons who annoy their neighbours in 
this way. On the contrary, they sometimes seem to have been 
annoyed in a similar manner themselves, 

“Tt is said of the holy Sturme, a disciple and companion of Winfrid, that in 
passing a horde of unconverted Germans as they were bathing and gambolling in a 
stream, he was so overpowered by the intolerable scent which arose from them, that 
he nearly fainted away.”’—St. Walburga, p. 77. 

Very remarkable. Yet if these gambolling Germans had _ been 
converted, and become disciples of St. Bartholomew or St. Ger- 
man, it may be doubted whether the case would have been much 
mended. 

But all this has led one away from St. German and his bed of 
ashes. ‘The reader may be curious to know how he slept. This 
part of the fable, however, assumes rather a serious aspect, as it at 
once runs into that profaneness of which there is such frequent reason 
to complain, 

‘* Hlis sleep was such as might be expected from these austerities; it was neither 
long, nor uninterrupted. Frequently after the example of our Lord he would pass 
the whole night in prayer ; and it should seem that these holy vigils had a peculiar 
efficacy in his case, which manifested itself in the following mornings by miracles 
and extraordinary deeds. ‘These midnight watchings were divided between the tears 
and groans of penitence and hymns of praise and intercession. In this manner, says 
his biographer, as we have before remarked, did the blessed German expiate any past 
errors into which human infirmity may have Jed him, and set the example of a sudden 
and transcendent holiness.” —pp. 54, 55. 

There are some who seem to think an example is something which 
nobody ts expected to imitate, and thus the laity are fond of calling the 
clergy “ exemplary characters.” Really one would have hoped that 
something of this sort was meant by calling German an “ example” 
of “ transcendent holiness,” though, pe rhaps, it nay be better that it 
is otherwise, False doctrine is deprived of some of its danger when 
it is made repulsive. If people are to be taught, that they can 
“expiate” their sins by self-torments and a lingering suicide, it is just 
as well that they should be recommended to eat ashes, and lie in 
dirt, and wear filthy clothes. The nastiness of one part of the pree 
scription may prove an antidote to the poison of the other. Children 
have been cured of pilfe ring sweetmeats, by leav ing some within 
their reach seasoned with aloes. Some young persons will, of course, 
be found to adopt any eccentricity that promises to make them 
“impressive ;” and, now a days, many a one takes up with catholic 
usages and genuflexions ay but lately would have traded on mous- 
taches or a Byron tie. St. German, however, can never find many 
imitators. The at are likely to prefer more ge ‘ntlemanlike 
modes of producing an effect ; and of those who are simply enthu- 

slasts, few will be found to perse vere in following an “ex: unple’ "of 

‘ tr: nscendent holiness” of this unclean description. ‘To speak 
seriously : one may well be thankful that Mr. Newman and his party 
have taken to make their errors ridiculous and disgusting. As long 
&s penance consists in cold water, there may be something in it of 
romance and poetry. ‘There is nothing poe tical in nastiness—there is 

nothing romantic in an ill smell. The notions which these writers 
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are propagating regarding austerities are really most extraordinary. 


For example, St. Gundleus, the Welsh hermit, built a church, 


“ And there he began an abstinent and saintly life ; his dress a hair cloth ; his 
drink water ; his bread of barley mixed with wood ashes. He rose at midnight and 
plunged into cold water ; and by day he laboured for his livelihood.”"—p. 7. 

St. Gundleus seems to have indulged himself in clean water for his 
drink. Not so St. Guthlake and St. Bettelin, of whom we are told 
that— 

‘* Knowing that the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, they lived on barley 
bread and muddy water, with great abstinence.” —p. 60. 

However, whether it was the food or the drink, was of little moment. 
The muddy water was fully as “impressive” as the barley bread 
mixed with ashes ; namely, whenever the secret was suffered to escape. 

But this is trifling compared with St. Neot’s performances, who 
almost lived in a well that was near his hermitage. 

“In the monastery of Glastonbury he had learnt the mode of self-discipline by 

which St. Patrick had attained his saintly eminence, and now in his hermitage he 
almost rivalled him in austerities. Every morning St. Patrick repeated the Psalter 
through from end to end, with the hymns and canticles, and two hundred prayers. 
Every day he celebrated mass, and every hour he drew the holy sign across his breast 
one hundred times; in the first watch of the night he sung a hundred psalms, and 
knelt two hundred times upon the ground; and at cockcrow he stood in water, until 
he said his prayers, Similarly each morning went St. Neot’s orisons to heaven from 
out of his holy well; alike in summer and in the deep winter's cold, bare to his waist, 
he too each day repeated the Psalter through."—St. Neot, p. 101. 
Which must have taken, at a very moderate computation, above 
four hours—to say pothiag of the hymns, canticles, and the two hun- 
dred prayers. Why persons should compel themselves to repeat the 
whole psalter every day, one fails to discover in these books. ‘The 
authors evidently wish to encourage the Romish notion, that there is 
something meritorious and expiatory in repeating the same words, 
crossings, or genuflexions, a certain number of times. Thus they tell 
of St. Wulstan, that— 

“ Every day at each verse of the Seven Psalms, he bent the knee, and the same 


atthe 119th Psalm at night . . . . Every day he visited the eighteen altars 
that were in the old Church, bowing seven times before each.”—p. 11. 


No doubt, this everlasting system of bowing must have been very 
effective and impressive. For truly it was a “ hard life,” to say no- 
thing of his bed; which we are told, «was the church floor or a nar- 
row board—a book or the altar steps, his pillow,” (ibid.) Rather a 
strange example—going deliberately to sleep in church—tor a saint to 
set, and one which “ ordinary Christians” would not think it creditable 
to imitate. 

But is it not wonderiul these authors do not perceive how utterly 
worthless all such performances must be, when they are thus made 
matters of exhibition and display? In the extraordinary specimen of 
aquatic piety, which they describe, in the course of a story told in sup- 
port of the doctrine of purgatory, it is plain that concealment does not 
seem to have been even attempted. 


= He hada more private place of residence assigned him in that monastery, where 
he might apply himself to the service of his Creator in continual prayer. And as 
that place lay on the bank of the river, he was wont often to go into the same to do 
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penance in his body, and many times to dip quite under the water, and to continue 
saying psalms or prayers in the same as long as he could endure it, standing still 
sometimes up to the middle, and sometimes to the neck in water ; and when he went 
out from thence ashore, he never took off his cold and frozen garments till they grew 
warm and dry on his body. And when in the winter the half-broken pieces of ice 
were swimming about him, which he had himself broken to make room to stand or 
dip himself in the river, those who beheld it would say, ‘ It is wonderful, brother 
Drithelm, [for so he was called,] that you are able to endure such violent cold ;’ he 
simply answered, for he was a man of much simplicity and indifferent wit, * I have 
seen greater cold.’ [referring to his vision of Purgatory.] And when they said, ‘ It 
is strange that you will endure such austerity ;’ he replied, ‘ I have seen more aus- 
terity.” Thus he continued, through an indefatigable desire of heavenly bliss, to 
subdue his aged body with daily fasting, till the day of his being called away ; and 
he forwarded the salvation of many by his words and example.”—St. Wilfrid, p. 187, 

However, it is a question of secondary importance, whether men are 
now persuaded to adopt these austerities, for love of singularity, or 
pure fanaticism, or a wish to gain influence, or popularity, or power, 
or to attract notice, or without any very clearly defined motive at all, 

This inquiry has to do, not with the motives by which men may be 
induced to take up Mr. Newman’s system, but with the system itself. 
And to recall one’s steps from this rambling digression, the question is 
asked again and again, what must be the effects of Mr. Newman’s 
teaching on the subject of Holy Virginity? It is impossible to read 
such a passage as the following, without feelings of bewilderment almost 
approaching to disgust :— 

“ Sometimes in the same place persons of both sexes, men and virgins, under the 
government of one spiritual father, or one spiritual mother, armed with the sword of 
the Spirit, did exercise the combats of chastity against the powers of darkness, enemies 
thereto.”—St. Ebba, p. 108, 

One would be sorry, indeed, to believe such writing as this to be any 
worse than fanaticism. But what good or Christian meaning it can have, 
is inexplicable. Surely, if persons of both sexes congregate together 
to “ exercise the combats of chastity,’ a man must be very enthusiastic 
indeed who expects anything but mischief to ‘come of it. And that 
mischief did come of it, is admitted by these authors themselves. They 
talk, indeed, of “the holy and beautiful theology of monastic vows,”’ 
(St. Bega, p. 169,) and if we are to believe them, 

** Monastic orders are the very life’s blood of a chureh, monuments of true apostolic 
Christianity, the refuges of spirituality in the worst times, the nurseries of heroic 
bishops, the mothers of rough-handed and great-bearted missionaries. A Church 
without monasteries is a body with its right arm paralyzed.” —St. Wilfrid, pp. 62, 63. 

This is glowing language ; still they are obliged to own that now 
and then unpleasantnesses did occur. 

‘“‘ Some of the nuns of Watton, it is true, did become savage old maids instead of 
virgins of Christ.”"—St. Gilbert, p. 131, 

And from what St. Adamnan told St. Ebba, of the state in which he 
found her monastery, “ the holy and beautiful theology of monastic 
vows” seems to have had but little practical effect there. 

‘* You and many have need to redeem your sins by good works, and when they cease 
from the labour of temporal things, then to toil the more readily through the appetite 
of eternal goods; but very few indeed do so: I have but now visited and examined 
the whole monastery in order, I have inspected the cells and the beds, and I have 
found none out of the whole number, except yourself, occupied about the health of 
his soul; but all, men and women alike, are cither slothfully asleep in bed, or watch in 
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order fo sin. Nay, the very cells that were built for praying or reading are now 
turned into resorts for eating, drinking, talking, and other enticements. The virgins, 
too, dedicated to God, put off the reverence of their profession, and whenever they 
have time, take pains in weaving fine robes either to adorn themselves as brides, to 
the great peril of their monastic state, or to win the admiration of strangers.” —St. 
Adamnan, p. 131. 


This, too, was in the seventh century, in a monastery of which a 
canonized saint was the head. And yet the restoration of monkery 
seems one of the most favourite projects of this school. 

But, besides the tendency to evil of this sort, consider how the super- 
stitious exaltation of virginity tends to destroy right notions on other 
subjects. On charity, for instance. 

“ The youthful Ebba was not allowed quietly to satisfy her thirst for holy virginity ; 
the dazzling offers of the world must come and try her strength; the snare of seeking 
what is now-a-days called a more extended sphere of usefulness must tempt the sim- 
plicity of her self-renunciation. Alas! what a miserable, dwarfish standard of religious 
practice do these smooth wordsbring about among us now! The highest notion we 
are allowed to have of rank, wealth and mental powers is that they should be exercised 
to the full as means of influence for good ends. The world understands this and 
does not quarrel with the doctrine. But where is there about this teaching that 
foolishness in men’s eyes which must ever mark the science of the Cross?  Self- 
abjection surely is the highest of all oblations: to forget the world or to hate it are far 
better than to work for it. One is the taste of ordinary Christians: the other the 
object of the Saints.’”—St. Ebba, p. 109. 


Just as if any one who had ever read the New Testament could be 
persuaded, that to labour to save human souls and relieve human 
misery is an Jnferior order of Christianity; or, that if men will be 
saints, they must close their eyes and ears against the sufferings and 
ignorance of the world, and either bury themselves in some solitary 
nook, far from the call of charity, or else congregate men and women 
together in some monastery to “ exercise the combats of chastity.” 
But, really, it is useless to appeal to the Bible. Mr. Newman's theory 
of development makes novelty rather the proof of Catholicity. In his 
school, it is no simall commendation of any form of piety, that (as 
George Herbert is reported to have said of the style of King James’s 
orations) “it was utterly unknown to the ancients.” 

Can anything be imagined more improper, than to induce a little 
girl of six years of age to make a vow of virginity, or, in fact, to sug- 
gest to her imagination such a subject at all? And yet this is the 
conduct ascribed to St. German, who, having observed in the midst of 
the people, “a little girl about six years old,” without having pre- 
viously known anything whatever about her, not even her name, but 
merely because he was struck with her countenance, and was, as the 
author profanely suggests, “endued with a prophetical spirit,’ re- 
quested her— 


oe . > : ; v . . , } 
to open her mind to him, and confess whether she intended to adopt the holy life of a 
} irgin, and become one 


. J — . ‘ o . 
net al soa a of the Spouse sof Christ. ‘She declared that such was her 
ae : ana that she had herishe d it for some time, [being then about six years old, ] 
and entreated him to add his sanction and benediction,”—St, German, p. 140. 


On this, we are told, he led her to the church, and had a very long 
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“ The following day German inquired of Genevieve whether she was still mindful 
of her late profession.” —p. 141. 
On which the author adds, in a note, without seeming in the re- 
motest degree conscious of the monstrous nature of the conduct he is 
describing— 

«“ This seems decided proof that the child was very young.” 

The story proceeds— 


“ Upon which, as if full of the Divine Spirit, she expressed her determination to 
act up to it, and desired he would always remember her in his prayers.” 


Of course the fable is to be propped up by the usual quantity of pro- 
faneness. And, therefore, German acts by “a prophetical spirit,” and 
the poor child is described as “ full of the Divine Spirit.” 

‘‘ While they were conversing, German beheld on the ground a copper coin with 
the impression of the cross upon it. The interposition of God was deemed manifest,” 
On this he took up the coin, and gave it to her, and desired her 
always to wear it round her neck: which gives the author occasion to 
remark, “ how early the practice prevailed among Christians of carry- 
ing at their neck some token of the mysteries of their religion,” a hint, 
probably, of the propriety of wearing the scapular, and other Romish 
charms, It is really high time for those who value the souls of their 
children, to consider, whether they choose to have such notions as these 
put into the heads of little girls of six years old. 

Nor are these the only particulars in which the piety of Littlemore 
differs from the notions ordinary Christians have learned from the 
Holy Scriptures and the Church of England. ‘The manner in which 
Wilfrid’s conduct regarding Etheldreda and her husband is defended, 
will afford a sufficiently instructive example. 

“Tt was mainly through Wilfrid’s attestation that the Church came to know of 
the perpetual virginity of St. Etheldreda; and some little of her history must be 
related here, to clear up what is rather intricate in Wilfrid’s life. St. Etheldreda 
was married to Egfrid in 660 or thereabouts, and desired to live with him a life of 
continence. ‘The prince felt a scruple in denying this request ; but after some time 
had elapsed, seeing the reverence whieh St. Etheldreda had for Wilfrid, to whom 
she had given the land for his abbey at Hexham, Egfrid determined to use the bishop’s 
influence in persuading the holy virgin to forego her purpose. He offered Wilfrid 
large presents in land and money, if he should succeed. Tow far Wilfrid dissembled 
with the king, or whether he dissembled at all, we cannot now ascertain: that he 
practised concealment is clear, and doubtless he thought it a duty in such a matter, 
and doubtless he was right: it would be presumptuous to apologize for his conduct ; he is 
a canonized Saint in the Catholic Church. Of course, it is not pretended that the lives 
of the Saints do not afford us warnings by their infirmities, as well as examples <4 
their graces, Only, where a matter is doubtful, it would be surely an awful pride 
not to speak reverently of those whom the discernment of the Church has canonized. 
Phe way in which the Fathers treat of the failings of the blessed Patriarchs should 


be our model.”——Wilfrid, pp. 72, 73. 

Irom this it appears, that the theory of “ white lies” is not 80 peculiar 
to the Romanists of the Sister Island, as has been commonly imagined. 
But what will Mr. Newman say to such morality as this? Does he, too, 
think such disingenuous conduct can be justified, merely by saying that 
the dissembler was a canonized saint, and that it wouid be “ an awful 
pride” to speak irreverently of such an one? Of course, if he disap- 
proved of such doctrine, he would not have permitted it to see the 
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light ; though, perhaps, he might have been expected to have brought 
a little more ingenuity to its justification. In his volume of University 
Sermons, in a note on the Sermon on Development, he says, 

“it is not more than an hyperbole to say that, in certain cases a lie is the nearest 
approach to truth. This seems the meaning for instance of St. Clement, when he 
says ‘ He [the Christian] both thinks and speaks the truth, unless when at any 
time, in the way of treatment, as a physician towards his patients, so for the welfare 
of the sick he will be false, or will tell a falsehood, as the sophists speak. For 
instance, the noble apostle circumcised Timothy, yet cried out and wrote ‘ circum- 
cision availed not, &c.'—Strom. vii. 9. We are told that ‘ God is not the son of 
man, that he should repent,’ yet, It repented the Lord that he had made man,’’— 
Univ. Sermons, p. 343. 

It is hard to say, whether the profaneness of the latter part of this 
passage, or the immorality of the principle it is brought to justify, be 
the more shocking. But what sort of notion can Mr. Newman have 
of the nature of truth and falsehood? «4 lie the nearest approach to 
truth!" Really it reminds one of the old gentleman who used to say, 
that people complained he was always half a note out of tune ; but, for 
his part, he was not a very good judge of music, but he thought that 
was coming pretty nearthe mark, And to touch, in passing, on another 
point. Some people are exceedingly sensitive when Mr. Newman's 
name is innocently handled, or his integrity questioned. The writer 
has already stated that he has always disliked allowing this discussion 
to be made a personal question. But, really, Mr. Newman’s partisans 
would do well to ask themselves, what they would think or say, if they 
should find such a deliberate attempt to justify falsehood and disho- 
nesty in the columns of the Record. 

The whole subject is in truth most painful and humiliating; and in 
its consequences it is impossible to calculate the amount of mischief 
the system proragated by this party, is likely to effect. Nor is it 
merely from the revulsion produced by their extravagancies and Ro- 
manizings, carrying the public headlong into the extremes of Latitu- 
dinarianism, and giving occasion for the enemies of Episcopacy and 
the Church of England to triumph, terrifying and disgusting serious 
and inquiring persons, setting the laity against the bishop, and the 
clergy against their congregations :—these are not all the evils to be 
apprehended ; but over and above all these, are the consequences re- 
sulting from the erroneous nature of their teaching regarding celibacy 
and mortifications. The former topic has been already touched on 
more than once, though not oftener than the extreme importance of the 
subject demands. For certainly it would be absurd to expect any 
other effects than such as one cannot bear to dwell on, if their notions 
are suffered to be instilled into the minds of children and young persons. 

And on the other hand, they are casting suspicion over persons of 

truly respectable character. While at the same time, their mode 

of caricaturing the habits of self-denial, and making them odious, by 
the pharisaical spirit of display with which they are connected, on the 
one hand, and the fearfully erroneous doctrine of penance and expia- 
tion they are mixed up with, on the other, cannot but furnish the 
worldly and self-indulgent with plausible excuses for closing their 
hearts against the true and scriptural doctrine of the cross. Hard itis 
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MODERN HAGIOLOGY. 17 


at all times to induce the luxurious and extravagant to remember, that 
there is a real meaning in denying one’s self daily, and bearing the 
cross of our Master, and crucifying the flesh with its affections and 
lusts. Men are ready enough to put from them the consideration of 
such duties as these—too ready to seize a plausible excuse for reject- 
ing them on principle. And certainly, if Mr. Newman and his party 
had intended to make self-denial ridiculous and suspicious as popery 
and fanaticism, it is hard to imagine what more effectual methods they 
could have taken. 





SOME NOTICES OF THE EARLY COLONIAL CHURCH, 
(Continued from vol. xxvi. p. 629.) 
NEW JERSEY. 
Tue Rev. John Brooke went out as missionary of the Society in 
1705, and was placed by the governor, Lord Cornbury, at Elizabeth 
‘Town, for the service of that and some neighbouring settlements. The 
number of churchmen in this mission was at first very inconsiderable, 
the great bulk being independents, under the instruction of five 
preachers of their own sect. 

Mr. Brooke’s practice was to preach at seven different stations, to a 
distance of fifty miles ; and, to use his own expression, he was, “ pil- 
grim-like, scarce ever three days in a place.” Shortly after his arrival 
he laid the foundation of a church at Elizabeth ‘Town, and reported 
that churches had been commenced both at Amboy and Freehold ; 
while at Piscataway they had repaired a dissenters’ meeting house as a 
temporary arrangement. ‘To each of these Mr. Brooke contributed 
the sum of ten pounds from his own salary. His exertions were sud- 
denly terminated by deathin 1707; and several years afterwards he was 
still remembered with honour by his parishioners as “ our worthy and 
never-to-be-forgotten pastor, Mr. Brooke, whose labours afforded uni- 
versal satisfaction to us.’’* He was succeeded by the Rev. Edward 
Vaughan, who reported his arrival in 1709, after a tedious voyage, in 
which he suffered frequent indisposition, “ occasioned by the prepos- 
terous motion of the ship.” He found himself “in the midst of a vast 
number of Deists, Sabbatarians, and Eutychians, as also of Indepen- 
dents, Anabaptists, and Quakers, from which absurdities Mr. Brooke 
brought a considerable number of them to embrace our most pure and 
holy religion ;” and he adds, “1 hope my labours also will be attended 
with no less success.”+ 

He officiated alternately at Elizabeth Town and Woodside—a 
settlement about ten miles off; and his half-yearly reports evidence 
the success of his labours. ‘Thus his communicants, at the principal 
station, were, in 1712, thirty; in 1734, seventy; and in 1740, eighly- 
Jour. 

And not only did his flock in the more settled towns increase, but 
he had also a numerous congregation “ in the mountains,” where he 
sometimes went to preach and administer the holy communion. His 


* Humphrey, Hist. Acct. p. 190, t MS. Letters, 73, vol. v. 
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report in 1731 states, that in the several stations which he visited, he 
had, within the compass of two years, baptized 556 children and 
64 adults.* 

In this useful course Mr. Vaughan continued for the space of thirty- 
eight years, and died in 1746. 

The Rev. Colin Campbell filled the office of missionary at Burling- 
ton from 1737 to 1766. Besides his principal station, he had a very 
promising mission at “ Mount Holly,” about eight miles off, where 
the congregation gave evident proof that the labour spent upon them 
had not been in vain, by building a handsome church, and conveying 
it to the Society, with three other trustees, of which the missionary at 
Burlington was always to be one. He relates another gratifying instance 
of attachment tothechureh, Mr. Paul W atkinson, who had been clerk 
of St. Mary's, Burlington, for forty-five years, left by will, after the 
death of his widow, his house, with a lot of land, worth 100/, for the 
repairs of that church for ever.t 

The name of the Rev. — Thomas should also be recorded. He re- 
signed his fellow ship at Christ’s College, Cambr idge, “ out of pure 
zeal to become a missionary in the cause of Christ,’ ‘and for five years 
did faithful service in Monmouth county ; but havi ing come to a reso- 
lution to devote himself to the instruction of the negroes on the coast 
of Guinea, he announced this intention to the Society in 1750. He 
had deliberately made up his mind, expecting to fare hardly, and not 
sanguine of great success. Indeed, he saw that in the ordinary way 

ove labourer could do but little; yet that God, who made the largest 
tree to spring from one poor grain of seed, might bless the labours of 
the meanest of his servants. He argued that if ever the church of 
Christ is to be founded amongst the negroes, somebody must lay the 
first stone; and in this spirit of self-devotion he requested of the Soc lety 
to name him their missionary for this purpose, and appropriate such a 
salary for his support as the *y might deem suitable. The Society ac- 
cordingly ap pointed him a salary. of 701, “in afirm reliance on the 
good providence of God, whose { grace is abundantly sufficient to per- 
fect strength in weakness, by his ‘blessing on our poor endeavours,”’t 

The Rey. Mr. Houdin, forme rly superior of a convent in C anada, 
having been received into communion with the church of England i in 
1749, and being well testified of by various clergymen, was appointed 
missionary of ‘Treuton in 1753. He had the agre eable duty of an- 
nouncing to the Society the conformity to the church of two hundred 
Presbyte rians, and some families of Anabaptists, i in thetown of Amwell ; 
and many of them “ observing the peace and charity among our con- 
gre gations, and the troubles and dissensions among others, contributed 
tow ards the erection of the church.” S 

There is hardly any name in the annals of the American which is 
better known than th: it of Dr. Chandler. In whatever character he 
be regarded, as a missionary, theolo; gian, controversialist, biographe r, 
or ch: — of the American episcopate, in every way he seems to 
demand | b separate notice. Like many of the best missionaries 
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America, he was recommended to the Society by Dr. Samuel John- 
son, who thus introduces him :— 
** January 12, 1747, 

“1 write a few lines at the desire of the good people of Elizabeth 
Town, and of Mr. Thomas Bradbury Chandler, who they desire ear- 
nestly may succeed Mr. Vaughan, as they are entirely well satisfied 
in him, and he in them; and he, on that account, may be very likely 
to do much good there. And concerning him I can truly give this 
testimonial, that as he was bred at this college,* and I have known 
him three years at least, he appears to me a truly valuable person, 
of good parts and competent learning for his time and our circum. 
stances, being bachelor of arts of nigh two years and half standing, 
and of good morals and virtuous hehaviour ; and on all these acc ounts 
is of good estimation of all that know him. And I make no doubt 
that he will do every good service in answering the pious ends of the 

Society, if they shall think proper to employ him as catechist for the 

present, and in orders when he shall be of age, about a year and half 
hence,” + 

He was further commended by the Rev. Samuel Seabury, who had 
been personally acquainted with him at Yale College, as a person 
“of good character, descended from a family of honour and reputation 
in this country,” and as one who, “ from his furniture in learning, pru- 
dence, gravity, sincere piety, and good temper, as well as agreeable 
voice,” was likely to prove “ very useful in the designs of the Society.” } 
It is interesting to know that Mr. Chandler, as well as both Johnson 
and Seabury, had been educated in principles of dissent, but, on con- 
viction, conformed to the church, He had first been designed for the 
office of catechist at the station of Bedford and Northcastle, New 
York; but, in consequence of the foregoing recommendations, he was, 
in May, 1748, appointed by the Society catechist at Elizabeth Town, 
New Jersey, on a stipend of 10/. a-year. Soon after his arrival, he 
reported that he was diligently discharging the duties entrusted to him, 
by reading prayers and a sermon to “ a full, steady congregation, ” on 
Sundays and many holidays; catechising between services, and visit- 
ing the people of every condition.§ 

[In 1751 he was ordained missionary of the same station, including 
Woodbridge, on a salary now raised to 30/. a-year. 

l‘rom the date of his first going as a catechist, the congregation, and, 
what is a better test, the communicants, began to increase. He says, 
“ December, 10, 1754:—When I first came to this place, seven years 
ago, the number of communicants was something above forty; three 
years after, when I went to England, they were nigh sixty; and at 
present they amount to almost ninety. But the pains I have taken in 
order to this are considerable, both in visiting and preaching lectures 
in the distant parts of my mission. By means of a monthly lecture 
at Woodbridge, ten miles distant, which I voluntarily undertook, (and 
a regular attendance upon which ‘through all the seasons has cost me 
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* Yale College, Connecticut. t Orig. Letters, vol. viii. p. 38. 
¢ Ibid. vol, ix. p. 40. § Ibid. vol. x. p. 123, 
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much fatigue and many hardships,) there are now twenty families 
professors of the Church of England, and several communicants, 
where, three years past, there was but one family.” 

These were, in point of fact, recovered from dissent, into which they 
had fallen from want of the ministrations of a clergyman; and soon 
after Mr. Chandler commenced his visits they built for themselves a 
small church.* 

There cannot be a doubt that in America, as in England, the mass 
of dissenters has arisen from the neglect of the church. “ As to 
Roman catholics,” says Mr. Chandler, July 5th, 1762, “ we have 
none in this province. The chief enemies of the church are the Eng- 
lish dissenters of different denominations, who are thrice as numerous 
as its professors, and more active against us than our friends are for 
us.” 

In 1764, he incurred the displeasure of his congregation by refusing 
to allow Whitfield to preach in his pulpit, and the rather because this 
privilege had been accorded to him by the clergy of Philadelphia. 
But Chandler remained firm, believing that one who had set all the 
laws and authorities of the church at defiance, could not properly be 
admitted into the place of the teacher, and all ill-feeling on the sub- 
ject soon abated. It leads him, however, to the very just remark that, 
“Tf the clergy say a word, even to their own people, concerning the 
unity of Christ’s body, the nature of schism, or the necessity of autho- 
rity derived from Christ in the ministers of his religion, the alarm is 
immediately sounded, we are stigmatized as factious, and not only so, 
but the venerable Society is abused on our account. If we are alto- 
gether silent on these heads, our own people grow indifferent, and in 
time may think it immaterial whether they are in communion with 
the church or join with a conventicle.”+ And then, after alluding to 


some other embarrassing questions, occasioned by the intrusion of 


itinerant preachers into his parish, he continues, “ Extremely happy 
should T think myself in this case, as well as in many other difh- 
culties which frequently arise, was there a Bishop in these parts, 
to whom I could apply for advice and direction. But if this is still 
judged to be too great a happiness for the church in America, so long 
persecuted by its enemies, and deserted by many of its pretended 
friends, we must submit. [| hope the clergy will continue in the 
regular discharge of their duty with as much prudence and patience 
as possible, and leave the event to Providence.” 

Allusions now become frequent in Chandler's correspondence to the 
questions which at this time excited so much animosity between the 
colonies and the mother country. “ It is no secret at home,” he says, 
July Sth, 1765, * that the people in this country are greatly dissatis- 
fied with some late proceedings of the British parliament. 
a general discontent nay Operate Is impossible to foresee, However, 
| do not apprehend any considerable effects from it in this province ; 
but, should the worst happen, I think I can answer for my brethren, 
at least, TE can promise for myself, that I will exert myself to the 


How such 


* MS. Letter, Jan. Sth, 1762. +t MS. Letters. 
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utmost to allay the ferment and to promote a peaceable submission to 
the higher powers, not only for wrath, but for conscience’ sake.” 

The following year, howeve r, the aspect of affairs appeared more 
threatening. ‘T he spirit of resistance had become as determined as it 
was universal. Like many of the wisest men in this country, Dr, 
Chandler was desirous to see a conciliatory policy adopted, and, 
though resolutely opposed to the proceedings of the popular party, he 
maintained that much allowance was to be made for them, inasmuch 
as the home government had taken no pains to diffuse sounder prin- 
ciples among the colonists, Irom the date of the first settlements 
suceessive ministries had shewn the same blind disregard of the interests 
of the church which Sir Robert Walpole avowed in reference to 
Bishop Berkeley’s noble project; and notwithstanding the stern lesson 
which the country has been taught by the successful rebellion of her 
transatlantic provinces, she seems still disposed to acquiesce in a con- 
tinuance of the same infatuated policy. 

The following letter deserves to be recorded as a document full of 
warning and instruction on this subject ;— 


D 
*« Elizabeth Town, January 15th, 1766. 


“ The duty of a missionary in this country is now become more difli- 
cult than ever. It is hard to dissemble any truths or precepts of the 
Gospel, and some of them, relating to civil society, it is now become dan- 
gerous to declare. Such an universal spirit of clamour and discontent, 
little short of madness, and such an opinion of oppression, prevail 
throughout the colonies, as, I believe, were scarcely ever seen ou any oc- 
casion in any country on earth. And it seems to be the determined, in- 
flexible resolution of most people, from Halifax to Georgia, never to 
submit to what they esteem so great an infringement of their essential 
rights as some of the late acts of the British parliament. 

“ Javery friend, therefore, to the happiness of the colonies, or even 
of Great Britain, wh ois acquainted with the case as it reaily is, must 
wish that the Parliament would relax of its severity ; which yet, it 
must be confessed, will be no easy thing after such provoc ations as 
have been lately offered on the part of the colonies, But good policy, 
| humbly conceive, will rather put up with almost anything than 
drive matters to a dangerous extremity. Most probably the Parlia- 
ment are able (although most people here pretend not to believe that 
they are) to enforce the Stamp Act; yet, should they resolve to do it, 
a disaffection of the colonies , of which there have been no visible 
symptoms before, will be undoubtedly established. The government 
must be put to a great expense, and the commerce of the colonies, so 
beneficial to England heretofore, will sink comparatively to a mere 
trifle: for none will dare import anything but the bare necessaries 
of life, and, upon the examination that has been made, it is found 
that almost every real want can be supplie ‘d from ourselves. England 
has always been benefited nearly in proportion to the wealth and 
commerce of her colonies. W hether, therefore, any measures that 
directly tend to lessen that wealth and commerce can finally be of 
service to Great Britain, is a question which may not be unworthy the 
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attention even of those who are the guardians of her interests. The 
Parliament has, undoubtedly, been misinformed; for that the colonies 
in general abound in wealth, and are able to pay any considerable tax 
to the government, will, upon proper inquiry, be found to be as true 
(and indeed the assertion is founded on the same testimony) as that 
an American episcopate would be utterly disagreeable to more than 
nineteen-twentieths of all the people in America. However, we 
thank Mr. H—k that he did not insist on twenty-nineteenths, which he 
inight have done with equal veracity. 

«| do not mean by what I have said to excuse the conduct of my 
countrymen, for I really detest it, and do endeavour to traverse and 
counteract it to the utmost of my ability, And yet this apology they 
are entitled to, that the government has not taken much pains to in- 
struct them better. If the interest of the Church of England in Ame- 
rica had been made a national concern from the beginning, by this 
time a general submission in the colonies to the mother country, in 
everything not sinful, might have been expected, not only for wrath 
but for conscience’ sake. And who can be certain that the present 
rebellious disposition of the colonies is not intended by Providence as 
a punishment for that neglect 2 Indeed, many wise and good persons 
at home have had the cause of religion and the church here sincerely 
at heart; and the nation, whether sensible of it or not, is under great 
obligation to that very worthy Society, who, by their indefatigable en- 
deavour to propagate the Gospel and assist the church, have, at the 
same time and thereby, secured to the state, as far as their influence 
could be extended, the loyalty and fidelity of her American children ; 
for, notwithstanding the general character, there are many persons 
amongst us governed by those principles which, so far as my observa- 
tion can reach, are owing chiefly, if not altogether, to the instructions 
afforded by this venerable Society. That the government may be- 
come more sensible of their services, and at length co-operate with 
them, asit appears to be the most probable means of restoring the hap- 
piness of Great Britain and her colonies, is the daily prayer of your 
very obedient and humble servant, 2!  o.” 


It willbe convenient to introduce in this place, as having refers 
ence to the same subject, an extract from one of his letters of a later 
date. He writes, 1771 :—* Enough has been said to convince unpre- 
yudiced persons that it would have been true and sound policy, with 
regard to America at least, if the nation had paid greater attention to 
the interest of religion and of the Church of England in the colonies 
than it has hitherto done; and perhaps proofs still more strong and 
convincing may in time be seen. The dissenters in this country in 
general, to say nothing of their principles, have evidently too much of 
th republican spirit, which is always infectious : and in proportion as 
this prevails, loyalty as a matter of duty must and will fail. ‘The pre- 
sent dangerous rebellion in North Carolina would never have hap- 
pened but in a part of the country where the principles of the Church 
of England were but little known and hever properly taught.” 
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In the year 1767, Dr. Chandler published “An Appeal to the 
Public in behalf of the Church of England in America,” the main 
purpose of which was to re-assert the undeniable claim of that branch 
of the church to a resident episcopate. 

This simple demand of justice for the members of his own com- 
munion excited a violent onslaught upon the church from various quar- 
ters; for, while the appeal was answered in an elaborate pamphlet by 
Dr. Chauncy, of Boston; the American Whig, of New York, com- 
menced its weekly attack on the church, the bishops, and the clergy, 
while the Sentinel undertook the same office in Philadelphia, under 
the auspices of Dr. Alliston. ‘Thus Dr, Chandler was, in a raanner, 
forced into controversy, and by various subsequent publications proved 
himself a most efficient champion of the church. In reply to a news- 
paper attack upon the Society and the bishops who preached the 
anniversary sermons, for “ perpetually ringing changes on the neces- 
sity of a bishop in the colonies,”’ he said, * I ell. tell him for his 
comfort that these changes will continue to be rung, and that this 
object will be perpetually aimed at, until the desired episc opate shall 
be granted, which we hope and doubt not to obtain, in a short time, 
at farthest.’ 

He did not, however, allow either the political struggle which was 
going on before his ey es, or the part he was compelled to take in de- 
lence of his order to divert him from the routine of his ordinary duties. 
In January, 1770, he thus reports, “ Besides a regular attendance 
upon the public service of the church, and all parochial duties here, 
I have freque ntly gone back into the country and preached lectures 
on week days in “the summer and autumn past, and more than once | 
have preached four days successively at different places, chiefly within 
the bounds of my mission.” And in July of the same year, “ My 
congregation is as regular aud respectable as it ever was, consisting of 
about 100 families, in which there are between seventy and eighty 
communicants; and the dissenters of late have become, in appearance, 
more friendly than ever. Some years ago few of them were to be 
seen in church upon any occasion; but now they sometimes crowd 
thither in such numbers as to be more numerous than our own people 
that are present. This is an indication that their prejudices against 
the church abate in this place, as 1 believe they do throughout the 
country in general, notwithstanding all the arts that are used to keep 
them up and increase them.” 

And while, on the one hand, he was cheered with the hope that 
those who had separated themselves were becoming reconciled to the 

iurch, he recorded his sincere gratification at the zealous efforts and 

sacrifices for the “ settlement of the church,” which he had witnessed in 
the district of Amboy, _ he had been making a missionary tour, 
and preaching every day in different places. One subscription,” 
he says, “ had been made for erecting a parsonage-house, and another, 
amounting to 301. sterling, for the yearly support of a clergyman. l 
can hardly conceive that the poor pe ople are able to pay such a sub- 

ription ; yet they assure me they can and will, and some of the 
able t of them offer to be sponsors for the rest. In ‘short, l never saw 
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any people more warmly engaged in such _ cause, = that were, In 
my opinion, sO proper objects of the Society 3 charity. ' ; 
“But Dr. Chandler did not limit himself to the religious instruction of 
his own countrymen. His own convictions, and the express direc- 
tions of the Society, led him to the consideration of the best means to 
be adopted for the conversion of the Indians, He says, “ The neces- 
sity of some more general attempts for this purpose becomes every day 
more evident, whether the case be viewed in a religious or political 
light. Dr. Cooper and Mr. Inglis lately took a journey to Sir W. 
Johnson's, in order to have an opportunity of a full and free conversa- 
tion with him on the subject, the result of which they have trans- 
mitted to the Society. It will, undoubtedly, be difficult at first to find 
proper persons to engage in such a service; but the greatest difficulty 
of all, I apprehend, will be to support them. If the nation will not 
contribute to so good a work, | beg leave humbly to suggest whether 
it might not be proper for the Society to erect a separate fund for this 
use; Whether a Brief might not be obtained for a general collection 
throughout the kingdom, the income of which, when put out upon 
terest, shall be appropriated to the use of converting the American 
heathens; and whether it is not probable that this, with such benefac- 
tions as might be annually expected, would be sufficient to support as 
Inany missionaries, catechists, and schoolmasters, as the Society now 
inaintains in Nova Scotia.* If such a number could be employed, 
much success might be expected; at least a fair trial would be made of 
what can be done, and a very great national reproach would in some 
measure be removed,” 

Dr, Chandler was now an old and experienced missionary, well 
acquainted with the condition of the church and the character of the 
clergy in New Jersey, and the following is the testimony which he 
gives to both in the year 1774:— 

The church in this province makes a more respectable appearance 
than it ever did till very lately, thanks to the venerable Society, with- 
out whose charitable interposition there would not have been one epis- 
copal congregation among us. They have now no less than eleven 
missionaries in this district, none of whom are blameable in their con- 
duct, and some of them are eminently useful. Instead of the small 
buildings out of repair in which our congregation used to assemble 
twenty years ago, we have now several that make a handsome appear- 
ance, both for size and decent ornament, particularly at Burlington, 
Shrewsbury, New Brunswick, and Newark, and all the rest are in 
good repair; and the congregations in general appear to me as much 
improved as the churches they assemble in.”’ 

The year 1774 was a disastrous season for the missionaries. Dr. 
Chandler's controversial antagonist, Mr. Livingston, author of the vio- 
lent letter to the Bishop of Llandaff, in 1768, and a principal writer of 
the American Whig was sent to Congress as one of the delegates from 
New Jersey ; andthe interest which returned him was, it is needless to 
say, adverse to the chureh. The doctor afterwards published the 


* In the year 1770, there were six missionaries and seven schoolmasters in Nova 
Scvtia, 
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Friendly Address, to point out the dangerous consequences of resisting 
the Parliament, and ¢ anothe r pamphlet unde the title of ‘ What think ye 
of the Congress now’? But these efforts in favour of the Government 
were prejudical to his own interests as minister of Elizabeth Town, 
The‘ Friendly Address’ had the effect of diminishing the contributions of 
his parishioners, some of the wealthiest of whom withdrew for a sea- 
son from the church. Partly, therefore, starved into a surrender, and 
partly under the apprehension of some violent proceeding against him, 
Dr. Chandler withdrew from the scene of trouble, and sought refuge 
in Kugland, in 1775, 

The struggle for independence in America was almost fatal to the 
church, During that unnatural war the voice of religion was drowned 
in the clamours of party; and the clergy, naturally attached to the 
ecclesiastical and civil institutions of their own country, were the spe- 
cial objects of hatred to the “sons of liberty.” But, independently 
of their unpopularity with the partizans of independence, they were 
exposed to all the manifold evil and oppression which are inse- 
parable from civil war. And herein they had to dread almost equally 
the approach of friend and foe. Kor a while Amboy was made 
a garrison town by the rebels. The missionary, Mr. Preston, was 
ob liged to withdraw for a short time. On his return he found the 
parsonage-house so demolished that it was not habitable, the windows 
broken to pieces, the partitions torn down, the outhouses and fences 
all burnt and destroyed.”* On the other hand, the royal army, which 
was besieging the place, laid waste all the surrounding country, to 
prevent the garrison obtaining subsistence from it; while alternately, 
by one party or the other, the churches were converted into barracks 
or hospitals, Ki. HH, 


( To be continued.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


ON THE PECULIARITIES OF CULDEEFISM. 


Sirn,—While perusing the paper on Culdeeism, and especially that 
portion of it affecting the ancient British chure h, the prevailing idea 
in my mind is, that the learned author has not paid sufficient attention 
to the ancient religion of the British Isles; otherwise, I dare venture 
to say, he would have paused, and paused long too, before he would 
have imputed such grave and weighty charges to a church, which, 
whether in practice or in doctrine, though not in wealth and grandeur, 
was, to say the least, equal to any of her contemporaries. W hat appears 
to me, as ‘plain as anything can appear, to be nothing more than rank 
Druidism, the learned author seizes upon immediate ly as some damn- 
able heresy that has risen within the pale of the church subsequent 
to the introduction of C hristianity. He does not seein to be aware how 
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proud the bards were of their order, their doctrine, and their cere- 
monies, as totally distinct from Christianity, and how ready they were 
at all times openly to avow them. In treating of the ancient British 
church, this must always be kept in view, otherwise an injury, and a 
‘ievous one, is inflicted, 
It is, indeed, hard to think that the church in Wales has been 
scarcely anything but a scene of spoliation and robbery, from the time 
of Barnard, the Norman plunderer and first alien bishop of St. David’s, 
to that of Bulkeley, the bishop of Bangor, who in the sixteenth cen- 
tury sold the cathedral bells as a portion for his daughter, But 
surely it is harder still to think that, in addition to all this, her fair name, 
too, should be abstracted from her—and that without a struggle. He 
who steals our purse, steals trash. Take from us, if you will, our 
bishoprics, our tithes, and our offerings. Whether you assign their 
profits to the new bishopric at Manchester, or the old one at Lichfield, 
it is in reality but of little consequence to the principality. We have 
been so accustomed to be stripped first and skinned afterwards, that it 
is not the piercing blast of our bleak mountains, nor the drizzly rain 
of our barren hills, that can make us feel the cold. We have been 
accustomed to see our children, not, like those of our own order in 
England, sent to Marlborough, to Rossal, or to Harrow, but to see 
them guide the plough in spring, feed the pigs in summer, and dive 
for sheep through beds of snow in winter. All this we are accustomed 
to. Whether we feel it or not, we have no wish to let you know—we 
are content therewith. But do not add insult to injury. Represent 
our church as our fathers held her; extenuate nothing—set not 
aught down in malice. ‘This we ask for—this we demand. ‘True it 
is, and there is nothing more true, that the writings of the British bards 
are heretical. But, then, why make the church answerable for their 
abominable vagaries ?—yet not so abominable either as they have 
been represented. That they were but half Christians we have already 
seen, Such the church regarded them; accordingly, as such they 
were treated, It does, therefore, appear strange to me, and | can 
scarcely bring my mind to believe it, that the learned author has not 
detected the true source, the real cause of this species of writing. 
He must be aware, equally so with every one who has in the least 
dipped into the bardic poems, how large a portion of them is taken 
up with nothing else but druidism., Yet in no one instance, unless I 
am mistaken, does he allude to the fact: certainly he does not argue 
upon it. ‘There have been others who have read the British bards as 
diligently and as faithfully as himself. Some of these were shining 
lights within the pale of the church. Bishop Lloyd, author of Chureh 
Government, had no mean knowledge of history as well as of doctrine 
the translators of the Bible into Welsh did, it is presumed, from the 
high station some of them held in the church, know a little of the 
rudiments, at least, of Christianity; Vaughan, the antiquary of 
Hengwrt, friend and correspondent of Archbishop Usher, “was 
not probably altogether so great a barbarian, though he lived 
in the sixteenth century, and was born and bred a Welshman, 
but that he had some rude knowledge of the church into which he 
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was baptized. One thing, however, is certain of them: they were all 
well and intimately acquainted Ww ith the writings of their countrymen ; 
yet it is not on record that they discovered the least vestige of wach 
frightful heresies as are now made known to the world. Probably they 
entered into a conspiracy to suppress the fact. ‘They may have been 
anxious to preserve at any cost—even that of honesty—the integrity 
of their old church, If, indeed, they were so minded, it is greatly to 
be lamented that they did not take a’ more effectual course by burning 
nase MSS. This would have been final. The old church would then have 
been handed down to posterity as spotless as her neighbours; no one 
then would have been able to say of her, ‘ that duplicity of doctrine 
furnished a solution to her wild extravagancies ;” “ that she buried the 
living ;” ‘stifled the babbler;” “ assigned our Saviour a caldron for a 
mother ;”” “ encouraged voluntary sacrifice :’’ in short, that she was 
guilty of every crime which might tend to render our religion odious 
and disgusting, not fit to be professed even by the most stupid canni- 
bals of New Zealand, or the most loathsome beings who wander naked 
and senseless over the wildest regions of Terra del F uego. 

et it not, however, be supposed that I would represent the ancient 
British church as pure in doctrine or in discipline. I am far from 
thinking so. Indeed, every one knows how futile would be the under- 
taking were any one to attempt such a representation. All [ contend 
for is, that she be re presented as she really was, and not moulded into 
this shape or into that shape, simply to serve the purposes of a theory, 
which, however applicable it may be to other churches, is not, most 
assuredly, to the ancient British. And now to the proof. 

1. One of the first heresies imputed is, “that the bards of Great 
mare neighbours and kindred spirits of Columba’s saints, recognised 

a dyddbraw d, or day of judgment, secular, or in this life.” 

To prove this, the learned author gives an extract from a poem 
attribnted to Taliesin; which, by the way, demands much greater 
elucidation than is bestowed upon it, before it can be expected that 
any one should assent to so novel a theory. Independent of this, 
however, the whole question, as there exhibited, rests—first, on a mis- 
trunslation—secondly, on an interpolation—which, if proved, are, | 
submit, sufficient to shake, at least, if not to upset the theory. 

In page 250 of the last volume, the reader will observe, that the two 
LLC Smee 


Pan vo'n barnu 
Pa gerddor a gan: 
translated 
“ When he shall be judging 
Where bards shall be singing,” 


imply ¢wo things. TVirst, that there is a judgment going on; and 
secondly, that the bards are there singing: or, in other words, that the 
judgment i is irrespective of the bards ; that it would be still acting, whether 
they were there or not. This, Lowes er, is by no means the case: the 
judgme ‘nt refers to the bards, and the bards only. And this, be it 
obse rved, is a very material point, as it changes the very nature of the 
niew taken by our author. Irom a general it becomes a particular 
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judgment; and that judgment not a dyddbrawd, or judgment where 
every one is judged, but a judgment of which the bards only form the 
subject. For the judgment is not where bards shall be singing, but 
WHAT BARD shall sing, WHAT BARD is fit to sing. The learned author 
should know that the pronoun Pa, what? does not, and cannot mean 
where, He will not, surely, be so rash as to contend that it is the 
adverb Pa, Granting, however, that he does; he must, in that case, 
re-construct the entire sentence ;* he must make it interrogative, and 
introduce an expletive; but what sense is then to be squeezed out of 
it (saying nothing of the metre) may be more decently guessed at 
than explained, since even the adverb pa never means where, except 
in such phrases as, J ba le yr av ?—where shall Igo? Pa van y byddi? 
—where wilt thou be? §c. And when he has got over this difficulty, 
he must then do something with Cerddor—bard: for before it can be 
translated bards, it must become Cerddorion. Here, again, the metre 
would be sacrificed. 

I apprehend that there are not many now who can have any very 
great doubt as to the particularity of this judgment with reference to 
the two lines in question; they will probably have less when they 
have read the entire passage. The interpolation 1 have referred to 
consists of the line, 

Gar bron yr Jesu. 


It has no business whatever in the poem; and it has been introduced 
according to a practice which I shall notice presently. The true read- 
ing of the passage is this :— 
TRANSLATION. 
Who knows how to sing 
In the presence of the three tribes, 
When they shall judge 
What Bard swat sine 
When Cynan shall be called 
To the chair of citation 
Before the face of Cadwalader 
When ruin on the earth 
Shall fall upon Conan ap Bran. 

The line in itadcs f have restored} from the general sense of the 
passage and the law of Cynghanedd, harmony, which facilitates the 
restoration of Welsh poetry more than anything belonging to any 
other language that I am acquainted with. 

What Conan had done to be summoned before Cadwallader, 
or what this has to do with the whole poem, I for one do not pretend 
to know: the poem itself gives no explanation of the matter. ‘The 

robabilities are, that it formed no part whatever of the original poem. 
t is, however, absurd to suppose that Taliesin (if the poem be his) 
should regard Conan and Cadwallader «as the types of the Armorican 
and insular Britannias, familiar to most people through the medium of 
Merlin’s prophecies.” Familiar, no doubt. But the learned author 
should have also told the people in what age, in what century, these 


Pwy a wyr canu 
Yogwydd y tri llu 
Pan vo nwy'n barnu 
Pa gerddor a gan 
Pan alwer Cynan 

I ddyvyn gader 
Gerbron Cadwaladr 
Pan vo dranc enaiar 
Ar Conan ap Bran. 


er eee ee ~ oo er ns. 


* Of course I mean these two lines independent of the sentence where they are 
found, which is interrogative. 


af Whether this be the true reading or not, it does not affect the sense of the next 
line, which only decides the nature of the “ judgment.” 
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« prophecies of Merlin’’ first appeared, to make them so very “ familiar 
to most people.” Was it in the age of Taliesin? Was it in the age 
in which this poem was written? When “the people” are further 
informed of this fact, I shall re-consider this part of the argument ; 
until then, I content myself simply by observing that second-hand 
authorities are not the props by which grave charges of heresy are to 
be supported, unless, indeed, it be expected that they should tumble 
about our own ears. It is not by a mountebank such as Alanus de 
Insulis, nor yet an old woman like Geoffrey of Monmouth, that the 
stability of the British church is ever to be shaken, Fortunately we have 
documents in our own tongue which completely and satisfactorily 
supersede the romantic lucubrations of those fathers of British lies. 

Nevertheless, they had ‘a day of judgment” even in this world, 
“ seecular,” as the learned author terms it ; not, however, as Christians, 
but as druids ; not general, as belonging to a people, but particular, as 
belonging to anorder. In selecting the church’s manifold heresies, the 
learned author, as I have already said, has put druidism entirely out 
of the question. It is to him as a country that has had no exist- 
ence. He never thinks of it; and well, too, for the sake of his theory ; 
for if he had, it is probable that he would have paused before 
marshalling so galiant an array of deadly heresy. 

2. The second important charge is, “that there was to be a deluge” 
—“a deluge of blood !’— blood !’"—* O fearful, up to our hips !"— 
“and that deluge” —observe it well, beloved reader—“ not a fuct, but 
a mystery”—thank God for this—“ a matter of study or learned inter- 
pretation.” 

It is not an uncommon thing for a person after a crab supper, or 
hot goose with the usual stuffing, to dream that he is falling down 
some terrific precipice ; and it happens that, just as he expects to be 
dashed into ten thousand atoms, he awakes, and is glad to find that 
his danger is nothing more than the malady proceeding from a little 
bile, and a slight difficulty of natural breathing. Now, I confess that 
my own feelings were, in a measure, sympathetic of this when I first 
read of the mighty deluge—* the deluge of blood’’—* blood up to our 
hips.” And it was certainly a very great relief to find that, after all, 
it was not a fact, but a mystery, a study ; and, consequently, there was 
no necessity of determining which would be the safest place of refuge 
in case of this overwhelming flood—whether Snowdon, or Cader, or 
Plinlumon ;—it was, indeed, “ but a mystery, a study.” True, it was 
a study, not of Christians, but of the Drutps. It was the very essence 
of their mythology, the foundation upon which the whole superstruc. 
ture was raised, It entered into every part of their system ; it formed 
the principal feature in their rites and ceremonies. The Triads and 
Bardic poems abound with continual allusions to it :— the bursting of 
the lake Llion ;”” “the patriarch, distinguished for his integrity, being 
shut up, together with his company, in the enclosure with the strong 
door ;” “ the waves of the sea lifting themselves on high round the 
borders of Britain ;” ‘‘the rain pouring down from heaven;” ‘the 
water covering the earth ;” “the final rescue of the vessel and her 
holy crew ;” these, and other allusions of the same nature, are 
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continually referred to, applied and typified in a variety of ways by 
the writers of our ancient literature. But then, no man ever dreamed 
until now of saying that they implied any other deluge than that uni- 
versal one, of which every nation, in a more or less degree corrupted, 
has retained some traces. So important, indeed, was it to their system, 
that the final act of a probationer, previous to his admission as a com- 
plete Druid, was in a high degree typical of this event. To be a 
Druid, the chief requisite was purity of conscience ; to effect this, the 
probationer had to pass through a series of severe tests, which took 
up months, or, more probably, years, before they were completed : 
the last was the severest of all ; the probationer was bound in a coracle, 
launched, like another Noah, to undergo the perils of the deep, until 
the boat arrived at the wear opposite. If he landed safely, the initia- 
tion was complete, his purity was proved: if the reverse, the goddess 
was said to have exercised her vengeance on the wretch who had 
presumed to aim at a more intimate acquaintance with the mysteries 
of her doctrine. There is printed in the Archeology, p. 165, a short 
poem, which completely illustrates this ceremony. The probationer 
is standing on the shore; he sees the wear afar off, and, trembling at 
the perilous adventure, he exclaims to the priest— 

“ Though I love the sea-beach, I dread the open sea: a billow may 
come undulating over the stone.’ ‘To this the priest replies, 

“ To the brave, to the magnanimous,” &c., ‘‘the ascending-stone 
of the bards will prove the harbour of life, It has asserted the praise 
of Heilyn, the mysterious impeller of the sky; and till the doom 
shall ws syMBoL be continued.”+ In another reply of the priest, we 
have, “ The conduct of the water will declare thy merit.” 

Here, then, was a deluge; it was symbolical, and its symbol was to 
last till the day of doom. ‘To survive it, to land on the wear “ unsub- 
merged,” was indeed, as our author says, “ to taste,” and to taste 
truly, “the glories of a temporal day of judgment.’ But what has this 
mumimery, this fanaticism of the Druids, to do with Christianity ? 
Why saddle on the ancient British church such vagaries as these ? 
They have no more connexion with it than the Eleusinian mysteries 
had with the church of Alexandria, or the Hindooism of India has 
now with the rites and doctrines of the cathedral at Calcutta, As 


well might it be said that Dr. Wilson was a Bramah, who cut himself 


every morning with “those hideous kimes” of which the Reverend 
Sydney speaks, as to impute to a British priest any participation in 
such allegorical mummery as is printed in the Archeology. 

But, then, it may be said that this does not apply to the deluge 
treated of by the learned author, since that deluge is to be “a deluge 
of blood,” “a tremendous effusion "”’ ; 

When I first read the translation of the passage adduced from the 
Battle of the Trees to prove this fact, 1 immediately inferred that it 
was @ printers error, something similar to that celebrated one already 
alluded to in one of the early numbers of the Edinburgh Review, 
where Aunes is printed for Anife, and which is known to have caused 
at the time so pious a horror among the good people of Clapham, as 
well as in the humane bosom of the then editor of the Methodist 
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Magazine, that the circulation of the reprint of the article treating on 
the nature of this dreadful instrument, in the said magazine, amounted 
to something like three or four tons of paper; that celebrated pious 
packet, the Margate Hoy, was actually stowed with these tracts from 
stem to stern. 

On proceeding further, however, I was disappointed. “ Human 
blood up to our hips’? was neither a misprint nor a misunderstanding ; 
it was a mystery, in which the learned author had implicit faith ; it 
was “a matter of ystyr, or study—of learned interpretation.” 

Among a good deal of what is useless, there may be found in the 
Archeology some fragments of considerable value, whether we look 
upon them merely as antiquities, or as evidences which may throw 
light on the condition of the church in the ages that have past; but if 
this be the species of ‘ interpretation” these fragments are to undergo, 
the sooner the whole work is burnt by the common executioner, the 
better it will be for the credit of the Principality in particular, and the 
interest and fair name of the church in general. Very true it is that, 


Gwaed gwyr hyd am clun 


means “human blood up to our hips,” if Ji¢erally translated ; but when 
theories are invented, and when it is sought to establish them by 
isolated quotations from ancient authors, it is above all things neces- 
sary that the person so seeking should be acquainted with every sense 
which these quotations will bear, and more especially so with the par- 
ticular sense which the context itself demands, Had this been adhered 
to, our author would then have seen that gwaed gwyr could not mean 
human blood in this place; but that it meant that very common signi- 
fication which it still bears at the present day—not human blood, verily, 
but nothing more or less harmless than that simple herd known to old 
women, and unscientific persons like ourselves, as the herb PENNY 
Roya! 

In my next, I shall give asketch of this poem of the Battle of Trees, 
after which I doubt not the question of human blood and penny royal 
will he satisfactorily settled. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J, GRIFFITH. 


QUESTIONS RELATIVE TO FASTING. 
Sin,— Your papers on Modern Hagiology bring forward a multitude 
of topics on which I should like to hear the opinions of yourself and 
your correspondents. Those to which I refer, however, are all of one 
class, and depend upon the answer to this question, Is self-infliction a 
duty, per se, or a means to an end? I conclude that there is great 
difference of opinion among those who have no wish to get rid of the 
whole matter by pronouncing all mortification popish, and therefore 
abominable. 

Some consider that such practices as virginity and celibacy, fre- 
quently recurring and severe fasting, and other means of personal 
annoyance, are the instinctive habits of holy men, and not only the 
signs of conflict going forward, but the evidence of victory achieved, 
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Among these, of course, the modern Hagiologists are to be num- 
bered, 

Others believe that carrying within them evil hearts, each fur- 
nished with an idiosyncrasy of its own, men must be very blind who 
suppose they have no need of mortification ; but they look on this as 
differing in almost every individual. Labour directed to a good end, 
fasting the saving by which is made to benefit the poor, forgiveness 
of injuries, giving without the hope of good name or gratitude, and 
so far reducing the bodily frame as to keep in subjection every desire 
which Providence does not allow us innocently to gratify, fills up 
their idea of Christian fasts, with an exception hereafter to be 
noticed. 

Others look on the whole system of ecclesiastical fasting as a mys- 
tery which they do not understand, but will not despise. ‘They have 
fasted, and can trace no good to it in their own hearts or conduct ; 
but they revere men who have habitually fasted to excess, and they 
love the church that desires them to fast on certain days. They do 
so in asort of doubtful faith. ‘They think if their conduct is not severely 
rational, their error is on the right side; they fastin memory of the 
church's ancient practice, in reverence for her saints, and in obedience 
to her recommendations. 

Some fasting, however, is of a kind which no one could deny to 
possess a high character of spirituality, the power to accomplish 
which all sincere Christians would envy; I mean, when the mind is 
really so engrossed with those lofty contemplations of things not seen, 
which, religion holds forth as objects of supreme desire, or so deeply 
sympathizes with the sufferings of Him who died upon the cross, that 
hours flit by unnoticed, and the appetites and passions subside like 
the waters of Galilee at our Saviour speaking. 

lor the first of these opinions there is a wonderful deal to be said, 
Wonderful in every way; for something within seems to suggest 
the idea of self-sacrifice to uninstructed and educated men alike. ‘The 
tortures of the American Indians and the Oriental Fakeers equal those 
of the pillar saints, and St. Martin’s and St. Jerome’s followers. 
Chaucer makes the “ Person ofa toune” recommend scourging oneself 
as piety, and Sir Thomas More used to practise it. Surely such men 
ashetook some view of the case which made it reasonable; and probably 
that view was, that it was paying for sin with suffering; a view which is 
not, I conceive, catholic. So firmly convinced, however, are some mo- 
derns of the intrinsic value ofsevere abstinence, that I find in Mr. Morris’ 
work, to which the prize offered, through the Bishop of Calcutta, for the 
best essay towards the conversion of the Hindoos, has been adjudged 
by the university of Oxford, whatever of good has survived in the 
Braminical system is attributed to its retention of the practice of 
severe fasting. 

The second view may be practically lost sight of, but cannot theo- 
retically, by any pious and contemplative person; and yet, by the way, 
(for I am not writing a sermon, and have no intention “ to extract 
a doctrine or a use” for your readers,) it is sad when a clergyman 
finds himself so situated that he feels it necessary to say to a parish- 
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ioner, This or that is your weak point; you must practise special 
mortification here or there. Five times out of six he will get an 
answer similar to that which Gil Blas received from the bishop. In 
many points, indeed, the rebuked is faulty. He knows he is far from 
perfect, very far; but in that one respect he is really very exemplary. 
Now, sir, God only knows whether this is the case or not. ‘The man 
who appears passionate and irritable may really at that very moment be 
in self-conflict, and it may be by a greater effort that he restrains 
any grosser outbreak than he exhibits, than an amiable man may 
ever have felt in his whole life of amenity. Still this is not likely ; 
and the frequent recurrence of such things in parochial experience 
makes it too probable that the right fasting and self-conflict is even less 
common than self-knowledge. 

I think, however, I have noticed one or two cases in which fasting, 
resorted to, I really think, in a spirit conscientious in the main, 
has, apparently, not been happy in its results. ‘The man who loves 
too well the pleasures of the table will not love them less for going 
without his dinner on Wednesday and Friday; and if so, does not 
such abstinence remove him a step further from the power of self- 
control? Is he not too likely, as Bishop Hooper said, to redeem one 
fast with three glutton feasts? And is not fasting, in the strict sense 
of the word, something like a snare upon his conscience ? 

Of the third it is difficult to speak. The slightest acquaintance 
with the early fathers (excluding the apostolic fathers, however, who 
say less about it than their immediate successors) shews the great im- 
portance they assigned to going without food ; and advancing onwards, 
the disagreeable addition of filth, and neglecting of the body, becomes 
almost equally prominent. Perhaps it was right then; perhaps it 
was the “ development” of Christianity from heathenism, and some 
such severe discipline may have occupied an important place in the pro- 
vidential scheme. But this is far from clear. It should keep every 
one from boldly condemning the fathers, but it should not make them 
the unquestioned precedents. 

Lastly, however, comes the discipline of our own church, which 
certainly lays less stress on fasting than ever church lay before the Re- 
formation. Under the pressure of the government, it retained the 
customary fast-days; but the licences granted to men and certain 
numbers of their friends, four, six, and even omnibus convescentibus 
quibuscunque, proved that the bishops looked upon them as set apart 
for fish-eating on secular grounds, which would naturally fall into 
oblivion as the emergency which maintained them ceased. On the 
other hand, the greater fasts—i.e., the fast-days on which, from their 
rare recurrence, and the grandeur of the events they commemorated, 
it might be expected that each true Christian would make an unusual 
devotional effort, and might for a while forget his mortal in his im- 
mortal part, are provided for in solemn services; and grace to “ use 
such abstinence’? during the whole of Lent, “that our flesh being sub- 
dued to the spirit, we may ever obey thy godly motions,” is implored 
from the Giver of all good gifts. Now that is just the thing which I 
conceive temporary and painful abstinence is not. ; 


Vou. XXVII.—January, 1845. ° 
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On the one hand, then, let Christian antiquity be respectfully con- 
sidered ; let our Saviour’s miraculous fast of forty days have all the 
weight a miracle can have as an example, and his statement that an 
evil spirit of a certain power could only go forth “by prayer. and 
fasting’ —i.e., by a spiritual conflict of such intensity as should 
banish all perception of bodily wants for its duration the same ; let 


- his direction for the mode of fasting be taken as an sea for its 


use, and St. Paul’s example and that of the other apostles be accepted 
as demonstrative that fasting was one recognised channel for receiving 
iritual benefits. 

On the other hand, let it be fairly inquired whether the Bible is the 
only guide of men’s actions in matters of faith; and whether, if it 
must be conceded to one party that tradition is an auxiliary which no 
church, no dissenters, no schismatics, heretics, nor any others, ever prac- 
tically rejected, and which, whether we admit it or not, we uncon- 
sciously live and move in; it must not be conceded to the other party 
that there is a great law written by God himself on the page of nature, 
and copied in the human heart, to which the Bible is, in fact, supple- 
mentary, and without which it never could be made intelligible. 
Among the questions which a review of that law suggests are the fol- 
lowing, with which I conclude my letter :— 

1. Whether a rejection of his proffered gifts can be pleasing to the 
Almighty Giver ?—in fact, whether such rejection is not taking from 
him the Cnet of natural worship ? 

2. Whether the mind can be in a healthy state which cannot con- 
trol the passions and appetites of a healthy body ? 

3. Whether we have a right to injure the one (i. e., to push absti- 
nence to emaciation, or pallor of countenance, or feebleness of limb), 
in hope of improving the other ? 

4. Whether the fact that God thus employs sickness and poverty, 
when they happen to Christians, justifies them more in making them- 
selves sick or poor, than the fact that he takes them out of the world 
by death would justify them in voluntarily quitting it by suicide. 

5, Whether the fasting which leaves a visible impression upon the 
form, does not violate the spirit of our Saviour’s injunction—“ When 
thou fastest, anoint thine head and wash thy face, that thou appear 
not unto men to fast’’? 

6, Whether ecstacies of devotion, under the stimulant of fasting, can 
be reasonable service? Be it remembered, for it is written in shame 
and humiliation, and has been repeatedly witnessed by the writer, 
that on some persons strong drink produces intense devotional feeling. 

I hope these questions do not read dogmatically, like determinations. 
They are propounded with a sincere wish to know what is right and 
obligatory on an English churchman in the present day, who holds 
that long desuetude abrogates positive laws, until revived by the nearest 
authorities ; but that the laws of grace and nature never can by any 
possibility clash; or, calmly read, present any discrepancy that a little 
thought will not clear up satisfactorily to any person of ordinary in- 
tellectual powers, and pious disposition, who seeks to know the doc- 
trine, by doing the will of God as far as he can ascertain it. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, J.O. W. H. 


Be aii), Se 
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LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 


Sirn,—Permit me, as an old supporter of the British Magazine, to ex- 
press my regret at the tone of the last Number on Modern Hagio- 
logy. Of the production so designated I know nothing beyond what 
I have seen in the British Magazine, and other similar publications, but 
from the very first I deeply regretted its appearance, and have no 
wish to shield it from condemnation, What I desire to complain of 
is, the identifying one individual as the party responsible for the 
Lives of the Saints, without sufficient evidence of the fact. Through- 
out the article it is “ Mr. Newman, Mr. Newman,” in every page, as 
if he was personally the direct object of the attack. I freely admit that 
you are likely to be far better informed on such subjects than myself, 
but must state that, in consequence of what was recently said and 
published respecting Mr. Newman’s meditated apostasy to Rome, as 
well as his connexion with the Lives of the Saints, I made inquiries 
from a source to be relied upon, the result of which has satisfied my- 
self of the falsehood of much of the current stories, and that Mr. N. 
has really been no further concerned with those Lives than (as it has 
been declared) to write a preface, or rather advertisement, to the 
first two Numbers. His doing this, far from defending, I heartily 
wish undone, as he is thereby clearly chargeable with, at the least, 
encouraging the publication; but I cannot consider such encourage- 
ment sufficient to justify any one in holding forth Mr, N. as solely 
responsible for the undertaking. I am too completely unacquainted 
with Mr. N. to be his advocate, nor do I propose becoming such; but 
I do very earnestly plead for “ fair play,” whatever be the matter in 
debate. It is most painful to observe how little moderation and of 
the charity which “ hopeth all things” is now shewn, by all parties ; 
the proceedings of opponents being, almost universally, regarded 
through coloured glasses, which, moreover, occasionally distort objects 
most sadly. Hitherto, the British Magazine has steered clear of this 
fault, and many, doubtless, of its old friends beside myself, will he 
deeply disappointed if it should, as the last Number shews some indi- 
cation of doing, fall into the prevailing practice of condemning with- 
out allowing the benefit of a doubt. ‘The Scotch verdict of “ Not 
proven,” may very frequently and appropriately be applied in literary 
as well as in criminal causes: and this, be assured, is all I am con- 
tending for—not to judge hastily; but when the guilt of a party is 
not demonstrated, though his innocence may not absolutely be esta- 
blished, to admit that there may be circumstances, of which we are 
ignorant, to render the decision more favourable than if formed with 
our present amount of information. Here the case is still stronger— 
there being a positive disclaimer; and I presume you will hardly imi- 
tate the Record and the Standard, in imputing falsehood or deceit to 
the opposite party. Yours, &c. A. H.* 


—_——. — 


* [The Editor begs to assure A. H. that he is much obliged to any respectable cor- 
respondent, (especially when he gives his name, as A. H. has done,) for pointing out 
anything that appears to him objectionable in the conduct of the Magazine. In the 
present case, the Editor has no reason to suppose that his own impression regarding 
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THE TRIQUETRA. 
Sir,—In Fellows’ Lycia I find the following passage :—“ The coins 
to which I refer (7. e., the Lycian coins, all of a date anterior to B.C. 
550), have upon them Bellerophon, Pegasus, the Sphinx, Pan, and the 
wild beasts of the country ; and, on their reverse, a triquetra, an unex- 
plained but very ancient s) mbol, intermixed with the early language 
of the c ountry.’ —p. 252. . ’ 

Again. “he characters are not Greek, but, probably, of Phoeni- 

cian origin, pice the root of the language, judging from many of the 

names of the cities, may have been derived also from the same nation, 
or from the Hebrew, which appears a natural geographical progres- 
sion. 7, 2 od. 

The triquetra, as shown on the coins, is a circle, with three curved 
rays diverging from equl- distant parts of its circumference. Is it nota 
natural conjecture (so natural that | cannot help fearing it must have 
been made many times alre ady, although encouraged by Mr. Fellows’ 
epithet of “ unexplaine d,’’) that while one side of the coins in question 
shows the polytheism into which the tribe of men by which they were 
struck had degenerated, and were thus made in espec ial honour of the 
genius loci, they bear on the reverse a mnemonic of trinity in unity, a 
cire le, Ww ith three e proje S tions ? 

In Mr. Sharpe’s elaborate dissertation on the Lycian inscriptions, he 
observes of the Lycian coins anterior to B.C. 550, “They have all, 
on one side, a three-armed instrument of unknown use, which has 


Mr. Newman's share of responsibility in the Lives of the English Saints, is different 
from that entertained by persons considered to be best informed. He has not 
asserted that Mr. Newm n has actually written the whole of these lives, or 


any one 
ot thre It}. 


\ vast deal of what ap pet ars in them is very much in Mr. Newman's style, 
both of thought and language; so much so, that it is a general impression that they 


ave received assistance from his pen, and that to a considerable extent. But this is 


t insisted o ior is it a point of any importance. Suppose it be the case, that 
those who have carried their adulation of Mr. Newman so far as to imitate even the 
| thiarith f his gait and manner, have also copied his style so closely as to mislead 
even th most intimate with his writings; yet this is a question of no concern at 
| ent. Whet r he has ever written a single line in these books or hot, he has 
made himself responsible for the whole, and such he is considered by every well- 
informed person whom the Editor has conversed with. In September, 1843, Mr. 
Newman issued a prospectus, stating that he was about to edit a series of Lives of 
t! | f h Sa add in the cond volume of the Lives, which have been made 
the subject of animadversion in the papers on H.: Biology in this Magazine, Mr. 
Newmar it an advertisement, (dated April I, [844,) in which he refers to the 
aed r prospectus, in w hich l ives of Cc eng! ish ie Mi by various authors, were 
promised is editorship,” and distinctly repeats the statement he had made in 
t! first Vv Atyve that tl 


i ee the Lives now as ished formed part of that series.” It is 
Mr. Newman himself, therefore, who has informed the public that he is the editor of 


these pernicious books. He did so, first, in his o riginal prospectus, announcing his 
intention of editing the series. THe has done so since, by stating in an advertisement, 
prelixed to ft volumes, that though he is not the author, he is the editor, and 
th at these books are part of the series he had “ promised under his editorship.” 

very word of the articles on Hlagiology was written, as these lines are, under a 
full and conscientious belief that for these Lives of the English Saints Mr. Newman 
ind Mr. New alone, is responsible. ‘here may be anonymous persons, whines 
responsifility as devolved on him: but this is done by his pe rmission, and with a full 
consciousnes his part, that while he thus v pure irily places himself between them 
md the public, ll the praise or blame is exclusively hi: ne.— Ep. | 
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been named by antiquarians a triquetra, and the emblems on the re- 
verse are suitable to the early religion of the country.’ After the 
Persian conquest, “ The triquetra has gone out of fashion, and different 
divinities occur on the reverses.”—p. 439. 

I should like to know from your indefatigable correspondent, Mr. 
Winning, whether there are analogie 3 for such a practice to be found 
among the ancient peoples with w hom he is so profoundly conversant, 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


R. B. 


THE OFFERTORY. 


Sir,—Will you allow space for a few observations from one sin- 
cerely desirous to see the present unhappy dissension in the church 
healed, and, at the same time, healed in a legitimate way? I am as 
anxious as any of my brethren can be for the spread of a catholic 
spirit, and the revival of catholic usages, and yet | never sympathized 
with the existing zeal for the restoration of the offertory. My reason 
is this, that such restoration would not really effect the object which 
the men who have taken a part in this movement aim at—namely, 
bringing back the church to the observance of neglected regulations ; 
but, on the contrary, would be establishing a practice which the 
church never intended, and never even contemplated — namely, 
having the offertory as a stated part of divine service without the com- 
munion. That the existing practice of stopping short with the sermon 
on three Sundays out of four, or oftener, is not according to the 
church’s intention is freely admitted; but the *n we should not attempt 
to remedy one violation of the church's “8 merely by substituting 
another. The thing, therefore, to be done is, first to ascertain what 
the church's intention is, and then to carry it out; or, if that cannot 
be done, to allow the practice which custom has e sti ablished to remain, 
at least not to risk the peace of parishes by changing it. Now, the 
church's intention, I conceive, is plainly this, that whenever the 
communion service is read, (except in certain cases specially pro- 
vided for,) the communion should be administered. This, I think, is 
plain on the face of the ofhce itself£ Let any candid man, for- 
getting the prevailing custom to which he has been habituated, read 
the whole office through, with all its rubrics, and Tam convine ed he 
could come to no other conclusion. The ¢itle of the office is, “The 
Order for the Administration of the Lord’s Supper, or Holy Com- 
munion,’’ implying that the church had provided it for that adminis. 
tration, and for no other purpose, just as the title of the “‘ Order for 
the Burial of the Dead” implies that that office is provided for the 
purpose specified, and for no other. ‘The preliminary rubrics have 
all reference to the holy communion ; and the rubrics all through the 
office, as well as those at the end, sanction or contemplate no curtail. 
nent of it, except in the special cases alluded to. The excepted cases 
are when there are not “a convenient number” of communicants 
present in any parish, and in parishes which do not contain above 
twenty persons of “ discretion to receive the communion,” when there 
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are not “three at the least” present. In these cases, the priest, for 
the effectual prevention of the corruption of private masses, 1s 
restrained from administering ; but the very restriction implies his 
readiness to administer when a convenient number are present. To 
these cases the expressions which occur in the rubrics, (such as 
“when there is a communion,”) supposing the possibility of no ad- 
ministration taking place, manifestly refer; and to take these expres- 
sions as rubrical authority for a systematic curtailment of the office, is 
to convert a restriction, in certain rare circumstances put upon the 
priest, into a plea for the uniform withholding from the people of the 
means of grace. It is true it is nowhere expressly prescribed that the 
whole of the communion service is to be invariably gone through ; but 
neither is it expressly prescribed that the whole of the “ Order for 
Morning Prayer’ is to be invariably gone through. In each case it 
is assumed, as it is implied in the very title of the office, that when- 
ever the office is used, it is to be used without curtailment, except 
when, with regard ww each, it is otherwise ordered, and in each case 
the exceptions only prove the rule; and if, in addition to what has 
been said, further proof is desired that this is assumed with regard to 
the communion office, it is to be found in the rubric relating to 
“ Cathedral and Collegiate Churches and Colleges.” In these it is 
universally admitted that it is the law (however grievously neglected) 
that the communion shall be celebrated “every Sunday at the least.” 
But why?) That is not what the rubric enjoins. What the rubric 
enjoins is, that all the priests and deacons belonging to those esta- 
blishments shall “ receive the communion with the priest every Sun- 
day.’ But this implies that, as a matter of course, the communion 
is celebrated every Sunday ; else how are they to obey the law? But 
why should it be taken as a matter of course, that in these particular 
churches there is a weekly celebration of the communion, unless 
because it is the general law that there shall be a weekly celebration 
in ali churches? = Surely, if these churches were intended to be ex- 
ceptions to the common rule, and if it was the object to make a 
weekly celebration compulsory upon them, while other churches 
were to be at liberty to dispense with it, this is not the way in which 
sO Important an intimation of the church’s intention would be con- 
veyed. ‘The law would be applied to the officiating priest as well as 
to the recipient priests and deacons; and he would be enjoined to 
celebrate the communion before they should be required to receive it. 
On these grounds, then, 1 cannot concur with the present move- 
ment for the restoration of the offertory, though respecting many of 
the clergy who have taken part in it, and in other matters coinciding 
with their views. It is not that I think that that restoration would 
not be an improvement on the common practice of the church, 
because I think it would, and a great one too; and to any clergyman 
who had a willing people, 1 should say, “ By all means introduce the 
offertory, even though you should be unable to go further, and carry 


out the full intentions of the chureh by introducing weekly com- 


munion. But when the restoration of the offertory alone is based 
on the obligation to comply with the rubrics, then I examine the 





or 
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rubrics, and find that it would noé be a compliance with them; that 
it would be, in fact, as I said before, only a substitution of one 
irregularity in place of another. But it would be worse than that, 
for it would be the introduction of an irregularity under the guise of 
being the opposite. ‘The existing practice is an admitted irregularity, 
in which the church herself is not implicated, however some may 
think that custom has legitimated it. But the change proposed is 
alleged to be a full carrying out of the intentions of the church. As 
such it is sought to be introduced; and therefore, if introduced in pro- 
portion as men were loyal to the church, as such they would be satis- 
fied with it. Their loyalty would indispose them to seek or coun- 
tenance any further change; they would not set up to be wiser than 
the church; and thus a formidable obstacle, which at present does 
not exist, would actually be created by the success of this movement, 
in the way of the great reform, which we really want, and which all 
good men must desire to see—the restoration of the weekly com- 
munion. That would be a real carrying out of the church’s inten- 
tions; and let the clergy turn their thoughts and their energies to 
that, not as a matter merely of formal compliance with a rubric, but 
as the remedying of the great, the crying, the fearful evil of our exist- 
ing system. ‘There is no sense (to put it on no higher grounds) in a 
rule not to dispense the means of grace to the people oftener than 
once a month. The difficulties in the way of effecting this reform, 
I am persuaded, are not so great as is imagined. But let the clergy 
at least keep it in their view. If there are difficulties, remove them. 
Prepare people’s minds for the change; and if the clergy are sincerely 
desirous of effecting it, in the end they must succeed. They have 
the church on their side, they have the scriptures on their side, and 
the piety of the country will go along with them. 
Your obedient servant, F.B. W. 





GRADIVUS AND SERAPIS. 


Sin—As Mars Quirinus presided over spring, so Mars Gradivus 
ruled over scorching summer: Mars, cum sevit, Gradivus dicitur: 
cum tranquillus est, Quirinus, (Serv. Ain. i. 296.) Thus Osiris was 
considered to be the warmth and moisture of spring, whilst ''ypho 
represented the heat and drought of summer, which brought ripeness 
and decay, (De Isid. ¢. 33.) The temple of Quirinus was within the 
city, quasi custodis et tranquilli; whilst that of Gradivus lay extra 
urbem, quasi bellatoris vel Gradivi, (Serv. in Ain. i. 296.) At his 
temple without the walls was kept the Lapis manalis, which, in 
seasons of drought, (propter siccitatem,) was drawn round the boun- 
daries, (per limites,) to appease Gradivus, and to obtain rain, (Ful- 
gent. et Fest. sub v. manalis ; see above, vol. xviii. p. 665. 

A Pheenician title corresponding to Mars Gradivus is Baal Chaman. 
Movers derives it from Hebr. chamah, fervescere, and explains it by 
Baal lervidus, or Sol fervidus. (Phdniz. p. 346, 160.) Chemi, the 
Coptic term for Egypt, is the same word; so that Egypt was sacred 
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to Baal Chaman, or Ham. Diodorus Sic. translates Chemmis or 
Chemmo by Pan 7 olis, (1. Is:) but Pan be elongs rather to Mars Sul- 
vanus than to Gradivus, though it is dificult always to preserve the 
distinction between them. 

Serapis: On the Kugubine Tables, among other deities, is men- 
tioned the god Se rphe Marte. As Romulus was son of Mars and 
Rhea, I suppose the feminine form of Serphe occurs in an unnoticed 
title of Rhea. According to ASlian, Romulus and Remus were sons 
of Mars and Servia, Lepjdca ; she was a descendant of JEneas, (Var. 
Hist. vii. 16.) As this Serbia carries us to the East, I shall not hesi- 
tate to connect the name with the lake Serbo, or Serbonis. Egypt, 
says He rodotus, be ‘gins at the lake Serbonis, in which Typho is said 
to be hidden ; the length of the country between the « ity Llenysus, 
Mount Cassius, and Lake Se rbonis, | is about a three days’ journey, and 
is fe arfully devoid of wate ry dive pov tore CELVwC, (ill. 5.) Hence it 1s 
evident that the lake was named after the evil spirit hid therein, and 
that Serbo, or Se rph e, was a title of T ypho, who, like Mars Gradivus, 
personifie d heat and aroialet. (De Isid, c. 33.) “™ When the unclean 
spirit is gone out of a man, he walketh through dry places, ci avucpwr 
rérwy, seeking rest,” (Matt. xii. 43.) On this eastern ground it is easy 
to discover the meaning of the hame Serbo. The optical deception of 
the appearance of water fro ny the glowing sand of the desert, com- 
monly known as the mirage, is called in Hebrew and Arabic, sherab, 
serab, (see Isa. xxxv.7; and Lishop Lowth’s note.) The Kgypto- 
‘Tuscan dialects have no media! s, ae sherab is evidently the same 
word as sheraph, to burn,also a fiery preseut, (Num. xxi. 6.) Now 
a serpent of a fiery colour, though of a harmless nature, was the 
symbol of Serapis or Jsculapius, (dlian, Animal, vii. 12.) But 
Serapis, or Serbo, is only another form of Typho, for both were struck 
with thunder: Zevs yap... . . ‘AakAnrws crépvoww éuparwy proya, 
IKurip, Alcest. init.; Asneid, vii. 773. The te mple of Serapis in 
lugypt, like that of Marte Serphe, at Rome, was erected without the 
walls of the city: nullum itaque sEgypti oppidum intra muros suos 
aut Saturni aut TF fanum recepit . fana eorum extra 
pomerrium locaverunt, (Macrob. Sat. i. 7. ) T ke: character of Serapis 
belonged to the myste ries, and was early misunderstood; hence Ma- 
crobius has endeavoured to explain away the circumstance, extra 
pomcerium ; but Mars Gradivus also, wheee temple lay without the 


city, Was lord both of the healing and de stroying powers of nature. 


Mars pater te precor ut tu morbos visos invisosque prohibessis, «c., 

(Cato, R. Rec. 141.) Another name of this healing Pluto was Beel- 

zebub: * Go, inquire of Baalzebub, the god of Ekron, whether I 
2 , * s +e ee . ‘ 2 ih! . 

shall recover of this disease,’ (2 Kings, i. 2.) The Pharisees knew 

of this Beelzebub as the curer of diseases, (Matt. xii. 24:) and, in the 


b] 
conn _ _ P - 7 : } + 4 
pseudo-gosy el of Nicodemus, Pilate ascribes the healing power of 
Christ 


rist to yt tv Beg’ AgcXne (yy Cap. 1, (see Manter’s Kar- 
thager, p. 91.) Under the head of Serapis, Dr. Prichard says, “ We 
now come ney a subject which presents are ater difficulties than most 
other parts of the E eyptian theogony—namely 
lions of Serapis, (Egyy » Mythol. p. 89.) 


, tothe nature and rela- 
Wi ilkinson has come to the 
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conclusion that “ Serapis was at no time Egyptian ; he was always 
foreign to their worship, and treated as an intruder by the Egyptians ; 
and at most he may be considered a Graeco-Kg gyptian deity, attached 
to rather than belonging to the Pantheon of Kgypt,” (Ane. Egypt. 
iv. p. 366.) But after what I have said concerning Marte Serphe ‘and 
the demon of Lake Serbo, I cannot suppose that Serapis was quite so 
foreign to the Egyptians as is commonly thought. Marte Serphe, 
Serapis, or Beelzebub, was consulted at Babylon on behalf of the 
dying Alexander. The worship of Serapis was common to the whole 
Cushite race. 
The best known character of Serapis or Aésculapius is Pluto, (De 
Isid. ec. 28; Diodor. Sic. i. 25;) and it is as Pluto that he was the 
giver of health and productiveness. I ebruus in Tuscan is equivalent 
(0 karay@drwc, and he was worshipped by the — for productive 
crops, (Lydus, iv. 20.) When Publicola, it in a pestilence, by the 
favour of Pluto, did not lose his children, * et se to him ona 
subterranean altar, and instituted games, (Val. Max. i. 4,5.) This 
Pluto was evidently identical with Aésculapius, Serapis, or Marte 
Serphe; and was the same as Neptunus Equestris, to whom Romulus 
sacrificed on a subterranean altar, when he wanted wives and children 
for his people, (xxii. 418.) The number eight connects Neptune 
with Adsculapins ; it was the sacred number of Neptune, (Plut. ‘Thes. 
fin. Isid. c. 10;) and also of ASsculapius, according to Damascius. 
Asclepius of Berytes was eighth son of Sadyc, in addition to the 
seven Dioscuri, or Cabiri, and was named Ksmun, (Octavius.) Being 
a handsome youth, and fond of hunting, he was constantly tracked by 
the mother of the gods; and rather than yield, he emasculated himself, 
(Damase. in Photio, Jablonski Pantheon, i. 296.) This account is 
merely a variation of Venus and Adonis, and shews plainly that 
seul: apius, or Se rapis, was a character of the sun in its yearly course. 
The consistency of the whole mythologue is preserved by making him the 
winter sun, when the productive power of nature is exhausted. Serapis 
was the yey sun, Sol Inferus, or Pluto. Among the Phrygians, 
Cybele — 1 love with Attis, who was afterwards named Papas, 
(Diodor, i l. 38. This Papas is Babys, the Egyptian Typho; he is 
also pe which, according to Hesychius, is a Syrian title of Adonis ; 
all these terms I have alres ady connected with the Roman Fabius and 
the Aventine, (See “ Hebe,” vol. xxv. p. 179.) 


W. B. WINNING, 
Bedford. 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities of the Cymri. By the Rev. John Williams, M.A. 
London, 1844. 
Ir is now considerably more than a century since any inquiry of the 
least moment has been instituted concerning the « arly state of the 


British Isles, and particularly that portion of it affecting the church. 
The question, at one time one of great anxiety, seems during this 
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long interval to have lost almost every hold on the public sy mpathy. 
That theme, which at one period employed the most pow erful pens in 
Europe, sank, comparatively speaking, into rest during the cold apathy 
of the latter part of the seventeenth and nearly the whole of the 
eighteenth century. The British church was scarcely recognised but 
to be sneered at; her ancient language was never regarded but as 
the wild jargon of a rude, uncultivated set of mountaineers. It was 
therefore no wonder that the dashing pen of a critic like Pinkerton, 
and the abstruse pages of the Critical Review, should be the sole 
arbitrators to decide whether so obscure a set of mortals as the 
Ancient Britons should venture to assert the right of having any 
national documents of their own. In vain did their partizans appeal 
to Usher as proof of the fact. In vain had Bishops Godwin, Lloyd, 
and Stillingfleet, written pages upon pages to prove that the Ancient 
Britons were really and truly human beings, capable of having a 
church and a written language of their own. Baronius, too, and 
Alford, and Cressy, hinted that the Ancient Britons possessed such 
documents. But these were Papists; the ‘y had some object in view ; 
they might have been influence vd by Rome. The learned author of 
Celtic Researches, Dr. Owen Pughe, Owen Myvyr, protested they 
had a literature, and produced their MSS. as vouchers of the fact. 
But these were Welsh: the critics could not comprehend them ; 
besides, Ossian’s poems had been already proved to be spurious ; the 
Welsh, therefore, must follow the same fate. 

But the day at length arrived when the hardy Britons were to 
have their rights, A champion arose in the person of Mr. Sharon 
Turner, who not only vindicated the ancient literature of Wales, but 
also awakened the curiosity, if it did not claim the respect, of every 
learned and impartial man upon this long-mooted question. It is no 
object of the present article to pass any encomium on Mr. Sharon 
Turner ; his fame is far beyond anything that can be said; but there 
is a debt owing to him by the Princ ‘ipality, which it is felt assured the 
Principality will as cheerfully acknowledge, as we are ready to 
express it. 

Notwithstanding the existence of these interesting documents, it is 
nevertheless a fact, that scarcely ten years have yet elapsed since the 
first attempt was made to app ly them to their proper uses—that is, 


as subjects of investigation re garding the state of the church during 
the times in which they were written. It was, therefore, with some 
feelings of satisfaction we originally looked on the publication 
of the present subject of review; and more especially so, when we 


read in the Preface “ that it was intended to supply the deficiencies 

of other more cumbersome and inaccessible works.” But as we pro- 
ceeded, in medias res, this satisfaction grew less and less. We per- 
ceived a want of judgment in the selection of materials, a de ‘gree of 
credulity in believing and rece iving eve rything as undoubted history ; 

that we felt it a duty owing to the church and the sacred cause of 
truth ip general, as well as to the Principality, and the welfare of its 
literature in particular, to exhibit the true colours of most of the 
information upon which this book is founded. For certain it is, 
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and this is our anxiety, that nothing can inflict a greater injury 
on Ancient British literature than neglecting to observe a proper 

examination of its just value—a clean sifting of the wheat from the 
chaff. To review, however, the whole of Mr. Williams’s book is by 
no means our intention, as that would be to re-write the History of 
the Ancient British Churech—a task which we are by no means in- 
clined to perform at present. 

Mr. Williams has promised in his Preface “ a novel and striking 
source of information—the laws, triads, and genealogies of the Kymri,” 
‘“‘ whose respective claims to credit,” he says, “ may be gathered from 
the notes which refer to them, and need not here be investigated.” 

Had these notes never been questioned, this species of evidence 
might have been satisfactory. But as they refer almost in every case, 
that j is, in every questionable case, to the lucubrations that have, from 
time to time, emanated from the chair of Glamorgan, it becomes a 
duty to remind Mr. Williams that the chief qualification of a his- 
torian, when he seeks to found a new hypothesis on disputed grounds, 
is to get rid of the arguments which originally caused them to be dis- 
puted, This he has not done; he has received them all, as if the 
slightest shadow of a doubt had never been cast upon them. Surely 
Mr. Williams is not the man who can be ignorant of the manner in 
which the dictum of that Chair has been usually received? Is he, 
possibly, not aware of what a learned and able scholar said, in his 
Welsh History, of the famous Welsh alphabet—the cnrrention, and not 
the discovery of the dictatorial Chair? The quarter from whence this 
gentleman came would, if anything, incline him to be partial to the 
great Chair. Yet did he not say how much it was to be regretted, if 
the alphabet were really a discovery, and not an invention, that the 
original was never produced and proved, and this more especially 
when such an opportunity occurred as that of the Kisteddvod held 
at Cardiff in 1834? It was not, surely, because it had never been 
questioned. The learned author of Druidic Mythology (no mean 
judge in a matter of this kind) did not hesitate, some forty years ago, 
to denounce this Chair, and to call upon its adherents to produce the 
originals of some of those very documents, which Mr. Williams would 
have his readers believe to be not only authentic, but from which 
there is to be no appeal. 

So reckless were the promulgators of the doctrine of this Chair, 
at the same time so tainted were they with the popular axioms of the 
day—the French revolution—that they forgot, not only what Cwsar 
had said of the Druids (whose descendants they claimed to be), but 
actually they forgot what the Druids had said of themselves. One 
of their favourite maxims was, “ that there should be perfect equality 
among all.’ This was put forth in the shape of a triad, concocted, no 
doubt. by the Chair. Cesar, however, says “ His omnibus prest unus 
qui summam auctoritatem inter eos habet.” 

Valiesin, acknowledged even by the Chair to exhibit throughout 
his works a complete system of Druidism, said of himself— 


** Minnau yw Taliesin, 


Ben beirdd y Gorllewin.”—Arch, 21. 
**T am Taliesin, Head of the Bards of the West.” 
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As far as the Bards and Druids, then, were concerned, there could 
have been no equality ; but the case was not otherwise among the 
remaining ranks and orders of society. For the same Taliesin says— 

“ Ys mwy gog oniant 
Vod Urien ai blant 
Ai ev yn arbennig 
Yn oruchel wledig.” 

‘ There is more glory that Urien and his children exist, and he the Supreme, the 
Sovereign Lord.” 

After this, Mr. Williams has no room to shelter himself by saying, 
as he does in his Introduction, that Ceasar is not a fair expositor of 
Druidism, since all that he says can but apply to the Druidism of the 
Continent. For, the reader will observe, on this important question 
Cwsar is not at variance with British Druidism. 

Another dictum of the Chair, which is of so great an authority with 
Mr. W., is, “ that it was unlawful for the bards and Druids to take 
up arms, and to set one party in opposition to another,” (see p. 20.) 
That they were not divided into the modern constitutional classes of 
Whigs and ‘Tories, Radicals and Locofocos is, we believe, a fact. 
But to say “that the bards, amid the storms of the moral world, must 
assume the serenity of the unclouded blue sky,” is as laughable a 
piece of absurdity as the contrary fact is notorious. Who was 
Merlin? Was he not a bard and Druid? Yet did he not fight at 
the battle of edrderydd? Aneurin was a most celebrated bard. But 
was he not the man who saw and mingled among “ the multitude of 
blood-stained weapons on the fatal day of Cattraeth 7” So great 
a warrior was the noble bard and Druid, Liywarch Hen, and so evident 
was it to all, that even the Chair of Glamorgan could not but perceive 
it; consequently it gets over the difficulty by saying (on what autho- 
rity it is riper to add) “that 17 ywwurch was not a member of the 
regular order of bards’’—that is, it may be presumed, he was not a 
member of the Chair of Glamorgan : —He did not advocate the prin- 
ciples of the French Revolution; he was not “ for universal peace 
and perfect equality ;” he was too much engaged “ in espousing a 
cause,’ and in supporting it by the manly vigour of his arm, and the 
soul-stirring spirit of his verse. Besides, has Mr. W. really forgotten 
how vainly the first Edward endeavoured to put down bardism in 
consequence of the qreat influence it had in rousing the Welsh to arms ? 
He surely cannot be ignorant how much that “ damned magician, 
Owen Glendower,’ was indebted for the greatest part of his success 
to theinterference of the bards? Hashe never read Lewis Glyn Cothi, 
almost the last remnant of genuine bardism, and is he not aware of 
the part which Ae espoused in the contest of the white and the red 
rose ? Say no ‘thing of the foolish quarrel between the two great bards, 
Davydd ap Gwilym and Gruffudd Gryg, and their final determination 


of deciding it by arms. These things must be known to Mr. Wil- 
vague idea, some knowledge, however 
scanty, of the very general doubt with which the oracles of the Chair 
have been commonly received. And yet, notwithstanding this, Mr. 
\\ illiams passes everything over with no other comment, with no 
other claim to credit, than ** the notes which refer to them.” 


liaams; he must have had some 
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We have dwelt on this subject longer, perhaps, than agreeable to 
the patience of the reader, but certainly not longer than due 
to the importance of the subject, particul: irly if this book is to be 
the standard of information concerning the ancient British church, 
and “to supply the place of other more “cumbersome and inaccessible 
sources of information.” Nor will any one blame us, when it is 
considered how largely Mr. Williams draws from this Chair, which 
vaunts itself as being the only one of the four that has retained pure 
and intact the genuine tradition of the British Isles. Absolutely so 
genuine and so universally known to the rest of Wales were these 
oracles of Glamorgan, that the few rusties, even in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, by whom the bardic members were noticed in their fanatical 
and delirious meetings, usually supposed them to be, according to the 
choice expressions of the great occupier of the C hair, “ infidels, con- 
jurors, and we know not what.” We may be pe mitted to add, that 
they were not very far wrong, provided we except the conjuring, of 
which it is believed no one ever justly suspected them. Yet, this is 
the very respectable source from which it is sought to write a history 
of the ancient British church. 

There is another source of information of which as yet we have 
seen nothing more than the specimens printed and referred to by 
Mr. W. We allude to the genealogy of Jestyn ap Gwrgan. If, 
however, we may be allowed to form a judgment from these, we do 
not hesitate to say that it is derived from the same productive source 
as the lucubrations of the Chair. The full and discursive manner in 
which it treats of a subject, so utterly at variance with the brief and 
pithy accounts of those genealogies about which there can be no 
question, render it exce edingly doubtful whether any credit at all 
be given to it. For our own part we do not believe one word of 
what we have hitherto seen, that is not supported by other and 
better authority. Jestyn ap Gwrgan was a tyrant, a traitor, a robber, 
and a villain, in every sense of the word. Had it not been for his intro- 
ducing Robert Fitzhammon and his Norman brood into Glamorgan- 
shire, it is more than probable that the riches of that county would 
have yet remained in the hands of their original possessors, and, what 
is of still greater importance, that the impoverished church of Llan- 
daff might have retained to this day some of her large revenues, and 
not be compelled, as we have seen her, to go a begging of other 
churches to enlarge her scanty pittance. The good “Bishop Urban 
tells Pope Calixtus II. an affecting tale of some of the ravages done 
to his church, and of which the me eddling of this traitor only was the 
principal cause. Yet this is the man to w vhom so many Welsh families 
are more than proud if they can but trace their descent upwards 
without a flaw. Jestyn lived in the eleventh century—a prolific age 
for romance and story. It is not, then, a matter of wonder if the 
genealogy speaks with such extreme accurac y of events that occurred 
in the first and in the second century. Mr. W ‘illiams values it probably 
the more for this. As the ge nealogy is not yet published, it does 
not appear at what time it claims to have been written. If about 
the period in which Jestyn lived, that wonder-working age will 
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account for the record of such strange events. If, on the other hand, 
it was written later, there will be no difficulty to trace its source. In 
either case, the cause is a bad one. 

While perusing this history, it cannot fail to strike the reader how 
tenacious Mr. Williams is to represent every honour, every good 
doctrine, every pious and methodical saint, as proceeding solely from 
Siluria, the region of the Chair. If we w ould find “ pure druidism, ’ 
we must go to Siluria. “The last remnant of the ancient British 
throne” is to be seen only in Siluria, Siluria alone “ fostered bardism 
in its native integrity.” In point of fact, Siluria has everything short 
of Queen Victoria, a lord-mayor, and a Buckingham Palace. “ And 
it is remarkable,” says Mr. Williams,’’ that all traditionary documents 
which relate to the doctrine and the institutes of the primitive system 
are invariably written in the Stlurian dialect ; ’ that is to say, @ the 
dialect of the Chair. Now, this ts re scsi ry re markable ; * and 
for the sake of truth most fortunate is it that it is so, for it strikes at 
once at the root of the mystery. It proves beyond a doubt the credi- 
bility attached to the : hair. When a body of men affirm their system 
to be the only vehicle by which truth is conveyed, and if it be known 
that that system is at issue with all other systems, and can claim neither 
antiquity of 0 rigin, nor the voice of ge neral tradition, as a means of sup- 
port, the inference is, that its ‘feaching becomes questionable. For 
instance, suppose my lord-mayor of York were to produce certain 
documents from the royal arc ‘hives of that “ancient city . " announcing, 
at the same time, that they contained matter very new and of the 
qreatest antiquity—written, too, in the purest Yorkshire Dortc—and 
that they atlirmed, among other things, that the sovereigns of England 
held their parliaments at all times, and nowhere else, but in their ancient 
city, down to the close of the eighteenth century —and this, too, let the 
reader observe, in the face of allthat the Histor y of England has asserted 


to the contrary. To whom, in such a case, ought credibility to be 
given? To my lord-mayor, or to the printed volumes of the History 
of England ¢ It is just so with the C hair of Glamorgan. 


Apart, however, from these considerations, should any one wish to 
see some gross misrepresentation, if not absolute forgery, on the part 
of this Chair, let him consult the first section of Davies's Mythology 
of the Druids 

With respect to “the laws” referred to by Mr. Williams, it is 
suthicient to observe that the legislator, Dyvnal Moelmud, lived 
430 noc, 

The “triads” are many of them of great antiquity, and entitled to 
much res spe ct, if we except that portion of them ealled Triads of "Wisdom 
and Triads of Be irdism. These were first published under the auspices 
of the Chair. “It is remarkable that they, too, are written in the 
Silurian dialect.” Their philosophy is peculiar to the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century. It is of a levelling kind. It is possible that 
Cromwell was a druid, and that Rtobespierre and his satellites were 
bards and ovates. 

The triad is a method of recording ancient events without reference 
to dates, simply as they occurred to the mind of the chroniclers. It 
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is peculiar to Wales. As each triad is an isolated piece of composition, 
and the work, probably, of a separate individual, the inaccuracy of 
one does not of necessity invalidate the correctness of the other. This 
being the case, it follows that great care should be exercised in com- 
paring them with other sources of information before their testimony 
is received as final. And when this cannot be done, the probability 
of the events recorded by the triad ought to be duly weighed and 
accurately examined. It is this want of caution, and the exercise of 
his judgment as a historian, that have altogether inclined us to pro- 
nounce this opinion on Mr. Williams’s book. We do so with pain, 
for we see that Mr, Williams has bestowed considerable labour on the 
undertaking. 

We are told that Christianity was first introduced into this island 
by “ Brdn, the Blessed, father of Caradoc, and disciple of St. Paul.” 
As we do not believe that Br&n was the father of Caradoc, or that 
he ever was at Rome under this character, we shall not, there- 
fore, trouble ourselves with confuting the probability of his being a 
disciple of St. Paul, but proceed at once to shew that Caradoc had no 
father living when he commenced the war with the Romans, and that, 
therefore, Bran, as father of Caradoc, could not have been the first 
person who introduced Christianity into the British isles. 

Tacitus, in his Annals XII., mentions the wife, daughter, and brothers 
of Caractacus. Now, if the father were present, is it credible that 
Tacitus, after describing ¢hese, should omit to mention so near a rela- 
tive of the gallant chieftain? Wethink not. Again: Dion Cassius 
relates ** that his father’s name was Kunobelinus; that he died 
before the war with the Romans commenced; and that he was succeeded 
in his chieftainship by his two sons, Caractacus and Togo-Dumnus.” 
But Kunobelinus (Cynvelyn) is a character well known in British and in 
Roman history. He was a chief of the Trinobantes, in the neighbour- 
hood of London. We died about a.p, 40, something about two years 
previous to the war with the Romans. After the commencement of 
the war, Claudius, at the request of Plautius, joined the army, and 
found it encamped on the banks of the Thames. Caractacus was at the 
head of the British army ; he fought the Romans, step by step, across 
the whole island, until he arrived among the Silures. These hardy 
people soon ranged themselves under his standard, and they were so 
far successful in making a forward movement, until they reached a 
spot still called Caer Caradog, (Caractacus’s fort,) in Shropshire, 
between the rivers Clue and Clevidia, Here they were met by 
Ostorius, and defeated. His relatives were made captives, but 
Caractacus survived this misfortune to experience another still more 
crucl, namely, to be betrayed into the hands of the Romans by Cartis- 
mandua, queen of the Brigantes. T’rom hence he was taken to Rome 
—and a proud day the Romans made of it. This is history. But 
what does it disclose? That Caractacus was a chief of the Trino- 
bantes, and not, as is commonly supposed, of the Silures. The manner 
in which his name became involved with the latter brave people, was 
because he made his last and his most glorious stand while fighting at 
their head. We meet with him first on the banks of the Thames, two 
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hundred miles or more from Siluria; nine years after we find him on 
the other side of the island. It would be absurd to suppose that the 
inhabitants of East Britain could not, at the commencement of the 
war, find a leader nearer home than this; and let the reader remember 
that those were not the days when railways were regularly laid down. 
The country was wild and almost one continued forest. This seems 
the more rational way of considering the subject. But Dion Cassius 
puts the question be youd a doubt. He tells us that Caractacus was a 
son of Kunobelinus, and it is well known that this latter was of the 
Trinobantes. As for Tacitus there is nothing to infer from his words 
that Caractacus was a chief of the Silures he merely says, * Itum inde 
in Siluras super propriam ferociam Cari .ctac i viribus confisos,”” which, 
in point of fact, only confirms the view already taken, that the Silures, 
finding so gallant a chieftain to have retreated among them, rose tu a 
man to resist the Roman arms. 

rom such evidence as this Mr. Williams must, we presume, give 
up the glory, not only of having Caractacus as a chief of the country 
of the Chair, but also the honour of having Bran to be his father. 
Besides, Mr. Williams must know that there is nothing, even in Welsh 
records of any antiquity, which would lead one to suppose that Bran 
was the first man who introduced Christianity into the British Isles. 
In a poem attributed to T aliesin, and sup posed to be written in the 
sixth century, we certainly meet with the name Bran, not, however, 
as a Christian, but as the Aero of a romance. From that period to the 
tweilth ceptury his name does not occur once. In this era, Cynddelw 
Syne aks ot him as a listinguished warrior. If, thre n, Bran were really 
the man who dia preach the Gospel first in) Britain, it is not only 
ineredible but almost impossible that the whole host of bards, for a 
period of so many centuries, should unite one and all to observe such 
a determined reserve on so important a subject. 


jor. 
He continued, ) 
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MR. WARD'S CASE, 


COX FORD, jay * 12.— At ameeting f the Llebdomadal Board, held this day, 
it was agreed—That whereas it is notoriously reputed and believed throughout 
this university, that a book entitled, “ The Ideal of a Christian Church Cone 
sidered” has recently been published in Oxford by the Rev. William George 
Ward, M.A., in which book are contained the following passages—viz., 


I. 45 (note).—"* [T know no single movement in the church, except Arianism 

in the fourth century, which seems to me so wholly destitute of all claims on 
sympathy and regard as the English reformation.” 

P. 473 —* For my own part, | think it would not be right to conceal, indeed 

lL am anxious openly to express, my own most firm and undoubting conviction, 


that were we, as a church, to pursue such a line of conduct as has been here 
sketched, in proportion as we did so, we should be taught from above to 
discern and appreciate the plain marks of divine wisdom and authority yin the 


oman church, to repent in sorrow and bitterness of heart our great sin in 
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deserting her communion, and to sue humbly at her feet for pardon and re- 
storation.” 

P. 68.—‘* That the phrase ‘ teaching of the Prayer-book’ conveys a definite 
and important meaning, | do not deny; considering that it is mainly a selece 
tion from the Breviary, it is not surprising that the Prayer-book should, on the 
whole, breathe an uniform, most edifying, deeply orthodox spirit—a spirit 
which corresponds to one particular body of doctrine, and not to its contradic- 
tory. Again, that the phrase ‘ teaching of the articles’ conveys a definite 
meaning, | cannot deny; for (excepting the first five, which belong to the old 
theo logy) they also breathe an uniform intelligible spirit. But then these re- 
spective spirits are not different merely, but absolutely contradictory. As well 
could a student in the heathen schools have imbibed at once the Stoic and 
the Epicurean philosophies, as could a humble member of our church at the 
present time learn his creed both from Prayer-book and articles. ‘This | set 
out at length in two pamphlets, with an appendix, which I published three 
years ago; and it cannot, therefore, be necessary, to go again over the same 
ground; though something must be added occasionally in notes, and more 
methodically in a future chapter. The manner in which the dry wording of 
the articles can be divorced from their natural spirit, and accepted by an 
orthodox believer ; how their prima facie meaning is evaded, and the artifice 
of their inventors thrown back in recotl on themselves—this, and the argu- 
ments which prove the honesty of this, have now been for some time before 
the public.” 

_ BP. 100 (note ).—* In my pamphlets, three years since, I distinetly charged 

Reformers with fully tolerating the absence from the articles of any real 
i-Roman determination, so only they were allowed to preserve an apparent 
one; a charge which L here beg as distinctly to repeat.’ 

I. 479.— Our 12th article is as plain as words can make it on the ‘ Evan- 
relical’ side (observe in particular the word ‘ necessarily’) ; of course, I think 
i's natural meaning may be explained away, for I subscribe it myself in a non- 
natural sense.” 

IP, 505.—* We find, oh, most joyful, most wonderful, most unexpected sight ! 
we find the whole cycle of Roman doctrine gradually possessing numbers 
of English churchmen.” 

P. 567.— Three years have passed since I said plainly, that in subscribing 

iticles IT renounce no one Roman doctrine.” 


Aud whereas the said William George Ward, before the publication of the 
UL book, was admitted to the respective degrees of B.A. and M.A. of this 
rsity, on the faith of the following declaration, which declaration was 
ade and subscribed by him before and in order to his being admitted to each 
I the sai | degrees ; the it Is to say, “ [ allow the Book of Articles of Religion 
d upon by the archbishops and bishops of both provinces, and the whole 
ry, in the convocation holden at London in the year of our Lord God 1562 ; 
lL acknowledge all and eve ry the articles therein contain ed, being in numbet 
tv-nine, besides the ratification, to be agreeable to the word of God.” 
And whereas the said passages of the said book appear to be inconsistent 
With the said articles, and with the said declaration, and with the good faith 
im the said Willis a” George Ward, in making and subscribing the same; 
lh ar ¢ mnvocat ion, to be holden on Thursday, the 13th day of Fe ‘bruary next, 
at one o'clock, the foregoing passages from the said book will be read, and the 


ing proposition will be submitted to the house :— 


“That the passages now read from the book entitled, “The Ideal of a 
iristian Church Considered,” are utterly inconsistent with the articles of 

ion of the church of England, and with the declaration in respect of those 
icles made and subscribed by William George Ward, previously and in order 
» his being admitted to the degrees of B.A. and M.A. respectively, and with 
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the good faith of him, the said William George Ward, in respect of such decla- 
i ration and subscription.” 

Hi Before the question “ Placetne,” &c., is put, the Vice-Chancellor will give 
Mr. Ward an opportunity of answering to the charge of having published such 
passages so inconsistent as aforesaid. If this proposition is affirmed, the fol- 
lowing proposition will be submitted to the house :— 

“ That the said William George Ward has disentitled himself to the rights 
and privileges conveyed by the said degrees, and is hereby degraded from the 
said degrees of B.A. and M.A. respectively.” 

Before the question ‘ Placetne,” &c., is put, the Vice-Chancellor will give 
Mr. Ward an opportunity of stating any grounds he may have for shewing 
that he should not be degraded. 

In the same convocation, the following altered form of statute, which will 
be promulgated in congregation on Monday, the 10th day of February next, at 
ten o'clock, will be submitted to the house :— 


Titucus XVII.—Sect. 3. ' 
§ 2. De Auctoritate et Officio Vice-Cancellari. 

1. After the words— 

*— Et ut hiereticos, schismaticos, et quoscunque allos minus recte de 
fide catholica, et doctrina vel disciplina ecclesia Anglicane, sentientes, procul 
a finibus Universitatis amandandos curet. 

‘Quem in finem, quo quisque modo erga doctrinam vel disciplinam ecclesiz 
Anglicane affectus sit, subscriptionis criterio explorandi ipsi jus ac potestas 


‘ 
esto, — 


2 2a 


lia 


it will be proposed to insert the following :— 


“Quoniam vero articulos illos tidei et religionis, in quibus male-sane 
opiniones, et presertim Romanensium errores, reprehenduntur, ita nonnulli 
perperam interpretati sunt, ut erroribus istis vix aut ne vix quidem adversari 
videantur, nemini posthac, qui coram Vice-Cancellario, utpote minus recte de 
doctrina vel disciplina ecclesie Anglicane sentiens, conveniatur, articulis sub- 
scribere fas sit, nisi prius declarationi subscripserit sub hac forma: 

“*Eeo, A.B., articulis fide: et religionis, necnon tribus articulis in canone 
i xxxvi’. comprehensis subseripturus, protiteor, fide mea data huic universitati, 
me articulis istis omnibus et singulis eo sensu subscripturum, in quo eos ex 
animo credo et primitus cauitos esse, et nunc mihi ab universitate propositos 
tanquam opinionum mearum certum ac indubitatum signum.” ” 
Also in the next sentence of the existing statute, beginning “ Quod si quis § 


. 


: ordinibus initiatus,’ before the words “subscribere a Vice-Cancellario § re- 
quisitus,” to insert the following words: “una cum declaratione supra- 
recitata.” 
2. It will also be proposed in the said sentence to omit the words, “ S. ordi- 
nibus initiatus.” 
Should these alterations be approved, that part of the statute Tit. XVII., 
sect. 3, § 2.—* De auctoritate et officio Vice-Cancellarii,’” which will be 
; affected by them, will stand as follows :— 
i 
——- Et ut hreticos, schismaticos, et quoscunque alios minus recte de 
fide catholica, et doctrina vel disciplina ecclesiw Anglicane, sentientes, procul 
a finibus universitatis amandandos curet. ~ 
‘Quem in finem, quo quisque modo erga doctrinam vel disciplinam ecclesix 
Angheanw atfectu t, Suoseriptionis criterto explorandt ipsi jus ac potestas 
+ esto, fQuouiam vero articulos illos fidei et religionis, in quibus male-sana 
NE opinionis, et prasertim Romanensium errores, reprehenduntur, ita nonnulli 
Bt perperam interpretat: sunt, ut erroribus istis vix aut ne vix quidem adversari 
a; videantur, nemint posthac, qui coram ViceeCancellario, utpote minus recte de 
; doctrina vel disciplina ecclesiw Anglican sentiens, conveniatur, articulis sul- 
Tf scribere fas sit, nisi prius declarationi subscripserit sub hac forma: 
ef 
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“‘Ego, A. B., articulis fidei et religionis necnon tribus articulis in canone 
xxxvi°. comprehensis subscripturus, profiteor, fide mea data huic universitati, 
me articulis istis omnibus, et singulis eo sensu subscripturum, in quo eos ex 
animo credo et primitus editos esse, et nunc mihi ab universitate propositos 
tanquam opinionum mearum certum ac indubitatum signum.’ 

“Quod si quis (sive Praefectus Domus cujusvis, sive alius quis) articulis 
fidei et religionis, a Synodo Londini a.p. 1562, editis et confirmatis, necnon 
tribus articulis comprehensis canone Xxxvi°. Libri Constitutionum ac Canonum 
Ecclesiasticorum, editi in Synodo Londini ceepta a.p. 1603, una cum declara- 
ratione supra-recitata, subscribere a Vice-Cancellario requisitus ter abnuerit 
seu recusaverit, ipso facto ab universitate exterminetur et banniatur.” 

B. P. Symons, Vice-Chancellor. 

Delegates’ Room, December 13, 1844. 


Saturday, Dec. 14.—Mr. Ward, of Balliol College, called this da on the 
Vice-Chancellor, and presented him in person with the following lette: 


** Balliol College, Dec. 14, 1844. 
“ Mr. Vice-Chancellor,—I consider it due, both to yowand to myself, that 
| should here place on record my reasons for declining (as, under advice, I did) 
to answer the questions which you lately put to me; and if I speak with 
great plainness on the subject (as my position seems to require), I trust you 
will not consider me as deficient in sincere personal respect for yourself, or 
in a desire to shew all becoming deference to the office which you fill. I 
should not have taken the course I did on Tuesday, December 3rd, but for the 
interpretation placed upon an important statute of the university in the recent 
case of Dr. Pusey. It was held in that case by the V icesChancellor, with the 
concurrence, as I presume, of those who assisted him, that in an academical 
proceeding against a preacher accused of unsound doctrine, it was not 
necessary or convenient to follow the ordinary forms of justice, and particu- 
larly that the person accused was not entitled to be heard before his judges in 
his own defence. Assuming, as I was bound to assume, that those who 
adopted such a course of proceeding believed themselves to be justified in 
doing so, I could not look upon it as improbable that a similar course might 
be adopted in my own case also. I had, however, one security against it, 
which was this—that no such proceeding could possibly be taken without a 
preliminary establishment of the fact of authorship, which (in Dr. Pusey’s 
case) was adi nitted; and, without my voluntary admission, this obstacle to 
such a course of proceeding could not be removed, since evidence taken in my 
absence would be equivalent to no evidence at all. 
“The question then arose, in regard to the challenge which, in my work, 
[ had so confidently thrown out to those who might think my positions open 
to authoritative censure—whether | were bound ‘by that challenge to relin- 
quish this se curity for the fairness and regularity of the proceedings which 
might be taken against me, and to facilitate, by preliminary admissions any 
and every mode of action by which it might be thought practicable to procure 
my condemnation? Or was I not rather bound (by the responsibility, which 
ey taken upon myself, of vindicating the liberty of those who subscribe to 
‘ formularies, to hold the positions I had advanced) to reserve all such ad- 
missions till another stage? to wait until it should be apparent that I should 
he allowed the right of self-defence, and that the appeal would be made to 
law and justice, resp a _ administered, and not to a supposed summary, 
ret, and irresponsible power? I differed most conscientiously (and my 
advisers authorized me ¥ differ) from every interpretation of the statutes 
which supposed such an authority as this to exist in the university, at all 
Vents, as against any who had attained the degree of M.A. I believed that 
t was the duty of every member of the university to protest ag ainst and 
oppose the assumption of it; certainly I could not conceive myself to be 
bound to invite or assist its interposition in my own Case, or in that of any 
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other man. The action of such a power might have placed me personally in 
a situation of distress and difficulty, but it could not have advanced in the least 
degree the settlement of those questions which I had challenged my opponents 
to bring to a judicial issue. Its censures would have been, in my view (as In 
the view of my advisers), not less extrajudicial than those of any private indi- 
vidual. For these reasons I thought it proper to withhold a formal admission 
of the authorship of my work until 1 should be acquainted with the use in- 
tended to be made of that admission, and the whole course of proceeding 
which it might be purposed to adopt against me, using this technical advan- 
tage as my safeguard against the adoption of a process which was not unpre- 
cedented, which I did not believe to be legitimate, and by which I should have 
been excluded from the right of self-defence. 

‘‘T now make the admission, because the intended mode of proceeding has 
now been disclosed, and it appears to be one which will at least give me the 
opportunity of defending myself before those who are to be my judges. I am 
not conceding that the proposed appeal to convocation gives me the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining that calm, deliberate, and dispassionate consideration of 
my arguments to which, in strict equity, I am entitled; but still, | am in- 
formed of the charge brought against me, and | have practically the power 
of pleading my cause before those who are to be my judges. And this course 
I intend at once to take. | am actively preparing a pamphlet, the object of 
which will be to enforce the position (which I most confidently believe to be 
unassailable) that my subscription to our formularies is as perfectly consistent 
with ‘ good faith,” as the subscription of any single member of our church. 
And I am most anxious to join issue solely on the merits of the case. If 
convocation has authority, by the constitution of the university, to deprive a 
Master of Arts of his degrees for entertaining the sentiments in my book, 
I desire to interpose no obstacle upon any question of form. Whereas, then, 
1 apprehend that it is no less necessary for convocation than for any legal 
tribunal to have before it some regular proofs of the facts upon whicha 
penal measure against any member of the university is proposed to be 
founded, my purpose in writing this letter is to supply that proof. But, in so 
doing, of course | reserve to myself the right of taking, at the proper time, and 
in the proper place, al! objections which may exist to the exercise of such an 
authority by convocation. 

“T avow myself, then, the author of the work entitled,‘ The Ideal of a 
Christian Church Considered ;" and I most fully take on myself the responsi- 
bility of the passages selected from that work for the judgment of convocation, 
as expressing sentiments which had by no means been taken up hastily and 
at random, but which had long been entertained by me, and of which my con- 
viction grows more firm and undoubting every day I live, ° 

“ T remain, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, your faithful servant, 
“W.G. Waan.” 

Dec. 14.—Meeting of the Hebdomadal Board.—At a mecting of the Board 
of Heads of Houses and Proctors, held yesterday, it was agreed to submit 
three propositions to convocation, on the 13th of Fx bruary next, at one o'clock. 
The object proposed is—first, to censure the mode of subscription to the 
articles advocated in ‘* The Ideal ofa Christian Church ;"" secondly, to deprive 
the author of his degrees in the university, should he decline to make his 
submission ; and thirdly, to obtain security, in future, for the articles being sub- 
scribed in the sense of the parties imposing the same, 


ee eee 


Aw unsuccessful attempt having been made to obtain some in-college decision 
against Mr. Ward and his book, the subject, at the suggestion of the Master of 
Balliol, has been taken up by the heads of houses, who have appointed a com- 
mittee, consisting, it is understood, of the late and present Vice-Chancellor, the 
provost of Oriel, Drs. Cardwell and Cramer, and (which is especially to be 
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remarked), the Master of Balliol himself: thus carefully excluding from the con- 
stitution of this preliminary tribunal all but Mr. Ward's notorious opponents. 

It has transpired that the Hebdomadal Board are bent upon an extreme 
measure, tf practicable ; but, partly from the reluctance to submit the matter 
to convocation, (with uncertainty of the issue,) partly from misgivings as to 
their own independent competency to a decisive step, they are supposed to be 
in a quandary, (f. e., in the condition of the “ poor cat i’ th’ adage,”) and the 
probability is, either that they will content themselves with some high sound- 
ing, but ineffective ‘* Resolution,” or, that they wil! overshoot their mark, and 
ensure Mr. Ward (whom we suspect they will find a ‘tough customer”) a 
victory in a court of law, 

Meanwhile, Dr. Symons has justified expectation, by vetoing the names of 
Dr. Moberly (!), Mr. H. Wilberforce, and Mr. E. Churton, as select preachers, 
and proposing in their stead a list of names, which, in their turn, have been 
vetoed by the proctors. Where is all this to end ?— English Churchman. 


To the Editor of the Oxford Herald, 


Sin,—In the Morning Post of last Monday is a letter with the signature 
“QOrielensis,” which has also appeared, I believe, in the Globe newspaper. 
From its statements, it might be inferred that the Vice-Chancellor, at the suge 
gestion of the Master of Balliol College, had nominated a board of six doctors, 
under the statute of Heresy, to “sit in judgment” on Mr. Ward's recent 
work, * The Ideal of a Christian Church.” 

Other statements, involving the unjustifiable mention of the names of several 
heads of colleges, and other respectable members of convocation, (including 
lyr. Moberly, of Winchester College, and the late Vice-Chancellor,) occur in 
the same communication, which I need not further notice than to designate 
them as incorrect, and wholly unauthorized. 

The foundation of the principal rumour is doubtless the fact that, on the 
motion of the Dean of Christ Church, the Hebdomadal Board has appointed a 
sclect committee for the purpose of examining Mr. Ward’s book, and the fact, 
also, that certain communications have been made to the Hebdomadal Board 
on the subject of that book, by several members of the Episcopal Bench. 

It is stated by ‘ Orielensis” that this select committee is ‘‘ composed 
entirely of Mr. Ward’s enemies.” I perceive, also, that the English Church- 
man adopts the same error, and even declares that on this committee are *‘ the 
late and present Vice-Chancellors.” It happens that the present Vice-Chancellor 
could not be, and the late Vice-Chancellor is not a member of this committee. 
It is composed of gentlemen, not one of whom can fairly be accused of being 
among “ Mr. Ward’s notorious opponents.” I subjoin the list: ‘The Dean of 
Christ Church, the Warden of New College, the Principal of New Inn Hall, 
the Principal of Alban Hall, the Master of University College, and the Pro- 
vost of Oriel College. 

The latter part of the letter signed “ Oriclensis,” (which, like the rest, is 
adopted by the English Churchman) refers to the appointment of select 
preachers, and intimates that the Vice-Chancellor had vetoed the nomination of 
Dr. Moberly and others. 1am assured that this is an inaccurate statement. 
No such power of rejecting the list of select preachers is attached to the office 
of the Vice-Chancellor or proctors, except in convocation. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, A Master or Arts. 


LETTER FROM DR. PUSEY ON THE PROPOSED THEOLOGICAL 
TEST AT OXFORD. 
(From the English Churchman.) 
[The following important document has been handed to us for publication :] 


My DEAR ,You ask me what I should do in case this new test to be 
proposed to convocation should pass, I would say at once that others, not so 
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imimediately affected or intended by this test as 1 am, need not, I should think, 
make u up their minds yet. | p! lain ly have no choice ; itis not meant that [I should 
take it, nor can I. You will not mistake me; I sign the articles as 1 ever have 
since | have known what catholic anti iquity Is, (to which our church guides us,) 
in their ‘* Jiteral grammatical si nse, determined, where it is ambiguous, by 
* the faith of the whole church,” (as good Bishop Ken says,) “ before east and 
west were divided.” It is to me quite plain that j in so doing I am following 
the guidance of our church. 

The proposed test restrains that lil yerty which Archbishop Laud won for us, 
Hitherto, high and low church have been comprised under the same articles. 
And | have felt that in these sad confusions of our church things must so 
remain, until, by the mercy of Almy ghty God, we be brou; ght more nearly into 
one mind, But as long as ais is so, the articles cannot be (which the new 
test requires) “certum atque indubitatum opinionum siguum.’”’ How can 
they be any “certain and indubitable token of opinion” when they can be 
signed by myself and ——? This new test requires that they should be 
one, then, of the two parties who have hitherto signed them must be excluded. 
We know that those serie framed the test are oppos sed to such as myself. It 
1s clear, then, who are henceforth excluded, ‘The test is indeed at once 
miscrably vague and stringent ; vague enough to tempt people to take it, too 
tringent in its conclusion to enable me to take it with a good conscience. 
seginning and end do harmonize, if it be regarded as a revival of the puritan 
anti-declaration” that the articles should be interpreted according to “ the 
consent of divines ;"’ they do not in any other case. This shifting of ground 
would indeed (were not so much at stake) be somewhat curious; how those 
who speak so much of * fallible men” would require us now to be bound in 
the interpretation of the articles by the private judgment of the reformers (it 
being assumed, for conveni “el gre: that Cranmer, Ridley, and Hooper agreed 
among themselves), instead of Archbishop Laud’s broader and truer rule,* 
‘according to the analogy of the faith.” It would indeed be well, if all who 
have urged on this test could sign the Ist and 8th articles, in the same sense 
3s Cranmer and Jewell. Well, indeed, would it be for our church, if all could 
ign the 27th in the same sense as all the reformers, except, perhaps, Hoop r. 
One could have wished that, before this test had been proposed to us, the 
board who accepted it and pro post ditto us had thought of ascertaining among 
themselves whether they themselves all took all and singular of the articles in 
one and the same sense. And yet, while they me yy this latitude, how can 
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the signature of the articles be any certain and indubitable token of pcople’s 
OpPimMions ¢ 

llowever, this is matter for others > my concern is with My se lf. l have too 
much reason to know that my own signature of the articles would not satisfy 

me of those from whom this test emanates, 7 when a year anda half 

», | declared repeatedly (as I then stated) that I accepted and would sub- 
scribe, ex animo, every statement of our formularies on the solemn subject upon 
which I preached, that offer was rejected; and this on the very ground (I 
ubsequently learnt) that they did not trust my interpretation. When, then, 
they require that the signature should be “ certum atque indubitatum 
opinionum mearum signum,” itis plain that they mean something more than 
what | offered and they refused to acce e 

The articles | now sign in the way in which from Archi bishop Laud’s time 
they have been proposed by fhe church; this test I should have to receive not 
from the church, but from the 1 uversily, in the sense in which it is proposed 
tome by them. Could I, then, ever so much satisfy myself that 1 could take 
the test according to any general meaning of the words, [ must know from 
past experience that I should not take it in the sense in which it was proposed 
tome. ITcould: ake it without a feeling of di shonesty. 
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* bide Heylyn’s Life of Laud, pp. 178, 182. 
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You will imagine that I feel the responsibility of making such a declaration, 
knowing, as I must, that in case, in the present state of excitement, the statute 
should pass, younger men, whom it might involve in various difficulties, might 
be influenced by my example. I know, too, of course, that some will be the 
more anxious to press the test in hopes that my refusal to take it may end 
in my removal from this place. Whether it would or no, l know not. But 
whatever be the result, it seems to me the straightforward course. It is best 
in cases of great moment, that people should know the effect of what they are 
doing. 

[am ashamed to write so much about myself, but 1 cannot explain myself 
in few words. What is my case would, probably, be that of others. It has 
often been painful to witness the apparent want of seriousness in people when 
things far more serious than office, or home, or even one’s allotted duties in 
God’s vineyard, have been at stake. But people can feel more readily what 
it is to lose office and home, and the associations of the greater part of life, 
It will be a great gain, if what is done is done with deep earnestness. For 
myself, | cheerfully commit all things into His hands who ordereth all things 
well, and from whom I deserve nothing. 

Ever yours, atlectionately, Kk. B. Pusey. 

Christ Church, Advent, Ember Week, 1844.— Tuesday. 
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CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 


One of the most interesting and important meetings ever held by this society 
took place on Thursday evening, Nov. 7. The President took the chair at 
half-past seven, and the balloting for new members having been gone through, 
thirty-four were elected, and amongst these the following clergymen : —Rev. 
Dr. HWawtrey, Head Master of Eton; Rev. Il. Alford, Wymeswold, Lough- 
borough; Rev. W. F. Addison, Alderley, Macclesfield; Rev. C. R. Bradley, 
Ash, Canterbury; Rev. W. H. Beauchamp, Christ’s College, Cambridge ; 
Rev. W. Brockett, Bromfield, Maidstone; Rev. J. Frome, Leigh Vicarage, 
Se ney r; Rev. Augustus Granville, P iccadilly, London; Rev, C. Reade, 
Ticehurst; Rev. P. V. Robinson, St. John’s College, Cambridge; Rev. F. LU. 
S. Say, Brow: ghing, Ware; Rey. C. Wardroper, Upleaden. Amongst the lay- 
men elected was Earl Somers. 

Mr. F. A. Paley read a list of donations since the last meeting, and thanks 
were given to the donors, after which 

The Rev. B. Webb, honorary secretary, read the report of the committee, 
Which, amongst other things, congratul: ited the society on the steady increase 
of its members and extension of its operations. It also stated that it had sent 
models of church drawings to the colonies and the United States, subscribed 
l0/, towards the restoration of St. Mary, Wymeswold, Leicestershire, and 
that it was contemplated by the committee to increase the society’s library, 
with which view they had subscribed to the proposed series of Architectural 
Parallels, to the Treatise on Byzantine Architecture, and to Mr. Potter’s 
Monas stic Ruins of Yorkshire. The report also set forth that the third volume 
of the “* Ecclesiologist” had been brought to a close—that the publication was 
vt to be continued in the name of the society—and that although the com- 
maitlee might not object to its being carried on by any members of the society, 
yet “care will be taken that the society shall not be compromised to the views 
Viscount Ct in it.’ The report then stated that thanks were due to the Lord 
viscount C live for his lordship’s present of Mr. Gally Knight’s “ Architecture 

' Italy” to the society; and lastly, it announced that a new architectural 
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association had been successfully established under the auspices of the Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough in the archdeacoury of Northampton. 

During the reading of a most interesting paper on architectural drawing, 
considered as the handmaid to the study of *‘ Ecclesiology,” Mr. Wordsworth, 
the poet, who is also an honorary member of the society, entered the room on 
the arm of the master of Trinity College, with whom he is at present ona 
visit. Immediately all the members rose, and remained standing, until the 
president, who had also risen to receive him, conducted the venerable laureate 
to a seat, and resumed the chair. The reading of Mr. Freeman's paper was 
then continued, on the subject of which Mr. Elliott, of St. John’s, made some 
eloquent remarks. 

The president then addressed the members on the affairs and prosperity of the 
society. He particularly dwelt on the future management of the Ecclesiologist, 
for which the society was not to be held responsible, and in no respect to be 
compromised by its faults or eccentricities. The president then proceeded to 
detail the exertions of the society in sending church drawings and models to the 
United States, New Zealand, New Holland, &c., and entered upon the case of 
the Round Church,* which had already judiciously decided in favour of the 
churchwardens and the parishioners, and which was yet to come before the 
Court of Arches. The president animadverted on a personal attack which 
had been made upon him as connected with the society, in a circular entitled, 
‘* An Appeal to the Protestant Public,” and which had been distributed with 
malicious industry through the district + with which he was ecclesiastically 
connected. If those who attacked his motives had first exhibited the good 
manners and Christian charity to ask himself relative to them they might have 
been satisfied. The president next adverted to a letter which, no doubt, they 
had seen, written by that distinguished foreigner, the Count De Montalem- 
bert, of whom he should be very sorry ever to speak but with respect, and who 
had been an honorary member of the society, having been elected on account 
of the zeal he had manifested in rescuing and restoring the architectural 
monuments of his country, at the same time and under the same impulses in 
which the society was similarly engaged in this. That letter had been pub- 
lished, it did not appear whether with the writer’s permission or not, ina 
Roman-catholic review, and an argument greedily derived from it, both by 
Romanists and by those who wished to involve the society in the charge of 
Romanising, to the effect that it had no right to employ itself in the restora- 
tion of chalices and church ornaments, without going over to the Roman- 
catholic faith. This kind of argument would equally tell against those who 
restored churches, or the Prayer Book, or even tbe Bible, or anything else 
which the English church has in common with the church Catholic. He con- 
sidered this incident one of the most fortunate things that had lately happened 
to the society ; as there could not easily be found a better argument for those 
who desired to get credit for being what, if he knew the society, its members 
were, faithful and dutiful members of the church in which they had been 
dedicated to God, for being, in fact, neither Papists nor Puritans, than to be, 
as they now were, repudiated both by Puritans and Papists. The rest of the 
letter in question, now in his possession, was not published in the Dublin 
Review. Had it been so, it would have told a different and triumphant story. 
The president lastly adverted with great delicacy, and in very happy terms, to 
the distinguished honorary member present, Mr. Wordsworth. He was one 


® This case, which created considerable excitement in the neighbourhood of Cam- 
bridge at the time, was, not long since, tried before the Bishop of Ely's Office, who 
decided against the Rev. Mr. Falkner, the promoter of the charge of idolatry, &c., 
against the stone altar in the Round Church at Cambridge, to the restoration of 
which, under the auspices of the Camden Society, it will be recollected, her Majesty 
subscribed liberally shortly after her visit to the University. 

? The President (Mr, Thorpe) is Archdeacon of Bristol, 
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of the founders of the society, and had sown the seed which was branching 
out now among them, as in other directions, to the recall of whatever was pute 
and imaginative, whatever was not merely utilitarian, to the service of both 
church and state ; their visitor would appreciate the propriety with which the 
meeting had made no stranger of him; he had seen them as they were; he 
had seen them at work; and would gather from that view that they were 
endeavouring to carry out the purposes he (the president) had never failed to 
encourage them to follow—namely, the increase of their scientific knowledge 
of ecclesiology and church architecture, as a fertile source of congenial relaxa- 
tion, always in subordination to the severer studies and more serious interests 
which claimed their primary attention, whether as students of the university, 
or children of the church. 

The meeting broke up about ten o'clock. 

It is stated that this society has been for some time considering as to the 
most appropriate style and manner of building and fitting cemetery chapels. 





‘Tue following letter from Archdeacon Thorp, with reference to this matter, 
has since appeared :— 
To the Editor of the Cambridge Chronicle. 


Sir,—It having lately become a common practice, and one not unlikely to 
be imitated, for anonymous publications to issue from the press, purporting 
to be written by “A member (or members) of the Cambridge Camden So- 
ciety,” I feel it to be due to the society and myself, with your permission, to 
remind the readers of any works so published, that these are in no way to be 
considered as having the approval or sanction of the society, or of any of its 
members. 

| might extend this remark to publications, not anonymous, issued by 
writers known to be, officially or otherwise, connected with the society; but 
my present communication has more immediate reference to a new publica- 
tion, which has just met my eye, and of which I should be sorry to leave any 
doubt as to my sentiments of disapprobation. 

I address you in my personal character, having no opportunity of consulting 
the committee, which has broken up for the vacation. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, Tuomas Tuorp. 


Trinity College, Friday, December 13, 1844. 


P.S.—I shall be obliged to the editors of any other journals who shall 
transfer this letter to their own columns, 


DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR, 


In the New Metropolitan Buildings Act, which comes into operation on 
this day, (Jan. 1,) provision is made in regard to dwellings for the poor. The 
officers named in the statute have been appointed since the 1st of September 
and forms have already been sent to the overseers of the metropolitan parishes 
to secure the practical working of the section, requiring a return of all rooms 
in the several parishes which are considered, in the language of the act, to be 
unfit for dwellings, but which are, nevertheless, occupied by the poor. The 
returns will be used to improve the existing habitations of the poorer classes 
in the metropolitan parishes. Close, undrained, and unventilated rooms are 
not to be used after a certain period. By the 53rd section it is enacted, that 
from the Ist of July, 1846, it shall not be lawful to let separately to hire as a 
dwelling, any such room or cellar not constructed according to the schedule 
annexed, nor to occupy, or suffer to be occupied, any such room or cellar 
built underground for any purpose, except for a waresroom or store-room, and 
that if any person wilfully let, or suffer to be occupied in any manner afore- 
said, any underground cellar or room, contrary to the provisions of this act, 
then, on conviction thereof before two justices of the peace, such person shall 
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be liable to forfeit, for every day during which such cellar or room shall be so 
occupied, a sum not exceeding 20s., and one half shall go to the person who 
shall sue for the same, and the other half to the poor of the parish. It is fur- 
ther provided, that on or before the 1st of January, the overseers should 
return to the official referees the number and situations of the dwellings within 
their respective parishes of which any underground room or cellar shall be so 
occupied; and thereupon it shall be the duty of the referees to direct notice 
to be given to the owners and occupiers of such dwellings as shall appear best 
calculated to give such owners and occupiers full notice of the existence, nature, 
and consequence of the enactment; and it shall be the duty of the district 
surveyors to give full effect to the directions of the official referees. By the 
schedule it is enacted, that with regard to back-yards or open spaces attached 
to dwelling-houses, every house hereafter built or re-built must have an en- 
closed back-yard or open space of at least one square of 100 square feet, un- 
less all the rooms of such house can be lighted and ventilated from the street. 
If any house already built be hereafter re-built, there must be at least three- 
quarters of a square, unless it be lighted from the street. The lowermost 
rooms of houses, being rooms of which the surface of the floor is more than 
three feet below the surface of the footway, and the cellars of buildings here- 
after to be built or re-built, if any such room or cellar be used as a separate 
dwelling, then the tloor thereof must not be below the surface or level of the 
ground immediately adjoining thereto, unless it have an area, fire-place, and 
window, and unless it be properly drained. To every lowermost room or 
cellar there must be an area not less than three feet wide in every part, from 
six inches below the floor of such room or cellar to the surface or level of the 
ground adjoining to the front, back, or external sides thereof, and extending to 
the full length of such side; such area, to the extent of at least five feet long 
and two feet six inches wide, must be in front of the window, and must be 
open, or covered only with open iron gratings. To every such room or cellar 
there must be a fire-place, with a window to be opened for ventilation. This 
act contains upwards of 100 sections, with numerous schedules annexed. 
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ARCHES COURT, NOV, 2 


THE OFFICE OF JUDGE PROMOTED BY NURSE AGAINST HENSLOWE, 


Tuis was a proceeding against the Rev. William Henry Henslowe, perpetual 
curate of the parish of Wormegay (or Woringay), in the county of Norwich, 
for refusing, on two occasions, the 17th of February and the 3rd of March, 
1844, to bury the corpse of Sarah Bowden, a parishioner, who had been bap- 
tised by a preacher of a congregation of primitive methodists. This case was 
brought by letters of request from the Bishop of Norwich. The reverend 
defendant, who conducted his case in person, at first, on the admission of the 
articles, had given a negative issue thereto, but afterwards he retracted that 
piea, and gave an affirmative issue, thereby admitting the facts as pleaded. Dr, 
Harding and Dr. White, for the promoter, merely opened the case, observing 
that it was exactly the same as that of “‘ Martin v. Escott.” 
Sir H. Jenner Fust said, that however the court might lament that the reve- 
rend gentieman should have placed himself in such a situation, it must pro- 
nounce sentence in the terms of the canon, for the proceeding was not under 
the general ecclesiastical law, so that the court had no discretion to diminish 
or increase the punishment, which the canon had fixed at suspension from the 
ministry for three months. He (the learned judge) must observe, that a long 
protest, in arrest of judgment, had been delivered to the registrar by Mr. 
lenslowe, which he (the learned judge) had read, and he was sorry to say 
that it went into a history of which the court could take no notice, referring, 
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as it did, to persons not before the court, to whom malevolent motives were 
imputed, and to matters with which the court had nothing to do. The court 
lamented that a case of this kind should be brought to its notice, and that a 
clergyman should place himself in a situation from which the court could not 
relieve him; and it would be wise on the part of clergymen to recollect, that 
in every case of this kind, an opposition made to a claim of a large body of 
persons in the country of a legal right, should it prove unsuccessful, only 
afforded an additional triumph to persons who were seeking the downfall of 
the established church. Under these circumstances he must pronounce that 
Mr. Henslowe had incurred the penalty affixed by the canon, unless he had 
anything to urge to the contrary. 

Mr. Henslowe.—I wish to explain myself. The end of the law is to elicit 
the truth, and to establish justice ; but the truth has not been elicited, nor jus- 
tice established in my case. 

The Court.—You have admitted the facts, 

Mr. Henslowe.—lI did so because 1 was intimidated on the ground of the 
costs. | complain of the proceedings. 

The Court.—It is too late to complain of the proceedings. You have ad- 
mitted the facts. 

Mr. Henslowe.—I admitted the facts because I was sensible there was a 
predetermination. 

The Court.—I cannot hear this. I must desire the registrar to record, that 
the Rev. W. H. Henslowe is suspended from the ministry for the space of 
three months, and condemned in the costs of the proceedings. 

Mr. Henslowe.—I solemnly protest against this judgment, and I appeal to 
the great council of the realm, and to the convocation. 

The Court.—If you mean to appeal, you must appeal to her Majesty in 
council. Let the sentence take effect from the 10th of November. 


THE OFFICE OF JUDGE PROMOTED BY TITMARSH V. CHAPMAN. 


Tuts is a criminal proceeding, by way of articles, against the Rev. H. Chap- 
man, vicar of Basingbourne, in the diocese of Ely, for having refused to bury 
the body of a parishioner, in defiance of the canons and constitutions of the 
church of England. The facts have been frequently stated. The articles 
charged the reverend defendant with having twice refused to bury the corpse 
of a girl (Jane Rumbold), the daughter of John Rumbold, a parishioner of 
Basingbourne. Rumbold belonged to the sect of independents, and his child 
had been baptised by a minister of that persuasion. ‘This baptism Mr. Chap- 
man considered heretical and schismatic, and, consequently, not entitling the 
recipient to be buried according to the rites and service of the church of Eng- 
land. ‘The corpse was carried by the father to the porch of the church. He 
there left it, and at once proceeded to the vicarage, at the door of which he 
met the vicar, who declined to read the service over the body. ‘This refusal 
led to the present proceedings, which have been instituted under the 58th 
canon, which directs the clergy to read the burial service of the church over 
all persons, except those unbaptised or excommunicate, convenient warning 
having first been given. The articles laying the charge having been admitted, 
a responsive allegation was offered on behalf of the Rev. H. Chapman, dis- 
puting the validity of a baptism performed by a heretic or schismatic, and 
contending that the child, Jane Rumbold, was unbaptised within the meaning 
of the canon. This allegation was rejected, and the case now came on for 
hearing. The depositions of the witnesses having been read, her Majesty's 
Advocate and Dr. Haggard contended that the offence was clearly proved. 
(he reverend defendant was well aware that the body was to be brought on 
the occasion to the church-yard, and therefore had that due notice which the 
canon insisted upon. He had twice refused to bury the corpse, under a 
mistaken belief that dissenters, though baptised, were not entitled to the privi- 
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lege of the church burial. In that view the court had already decided that 
he had erred, but he could not now avail himself of the petty legal excuse that 
he had not had sufficient warning. Dr. Phillimore and Dr. Elphinston confra, 
‘The only evidence as to notice was, that the body was taken to the church- 
yard, there left while the child’s father ran for the vicar, and requested him to 
read the service. Was this the necessary warning required by the canon ? 
‘That warning was enjoined that the clergyman should make inquiry whether 
the person to be buried had been baptised, and was not excommunicate. Could 
he do so on the instant? To hold that the notice in this case was sufficient, 
would be to introduce scandal and confusion into every parish of the land, 
It was true that the reverend defendant had objected to bury the corpse for 
another reason; but, in a criminal suit, was he to be barred from a legal 
defence, because he had not raised it on the spur of the moment ? 

After the reply, Sir I. Jenner Fust regretted that the evidence was so scanty 
as to the facts connected with the notice. ‘Taking it, however, as it was, he 
wou. look into it, and pronounce his judgment on a future day. 





Thursday, Nov. 21.—Sir H. Jenner Fust gave sentence in this case, which was 
a proceeding under the 68th canon against the Rev. W. H. Chapman, vicar of 
Basingbourne, Cambridgeshire, for refusing to read the burial service over the 
corpse of an infant, the child of a parishioner. The defensive allegation pleaded 
that the baptism of the infant, which had been performed by a minister of the 
class of dissenters called independents (to which the parents belonged) was 
heretical, and, consequently, the child was unbaptised, or excommunicated, 
within the meaning of the rubric of the Book of Common Prayer, prefixed to 
the order for the burial of the dead. This allegation was rejected by the court, 
which held that the child had been “ sufficiently ’’ baptised, notwithstanding 
the person performing the rite might be a heretic. The case consequently 
came now to be decided upon the evidence adduced, to show that the canon 
had been violated. The canon declares that no minister shall refuse or deiay 
to bury anv corpse that is brought to the church or churcheyard, ‘‘ convenient 
warning being given him thereof before,’ unless the party deceased was de- 
nounced excommunicated, majort excommunicatione, on pain of suspension for 
three months. The learned judge was of opinion that it had been proved that 
Mr. Chapman did refuse to bury the child, and that the child was not unbap- 
tised within the meaning of the rubric; the only question was, whether he 
had had sufficient notice, which was essential to the proof of a canonical 
offence. There was no evidence, however, that Mr. Chapman had had notice 
until the corpse was brought into the porch of the church. Each of the wit- 
nesses, J. Rumbold, the father of the child, Mr. Morse, the independent minister 
who had directed the proceedings, and Hopkins, the only other witness, had 
expressly denied having given him notice before that time, and the learned 
judge was of opinion that this was not the “ convenient warning” to be given 
“before,” within the intent of the canon, which meant “before the corpse 
was brought to the church-yard.” It might be extremely inconvenient to the 
minister, who might be absent from home, or engaged in other clerical duties, 
to be called upon to perform the services instanter, and it was a part of his 
office to meet the corpse. Preparations were, moreover, necessary for decent 
interment, and the warning contemplated by the canon must be one convenient 
to all parties. The articles expressly pleaded that ‘ convenient warning ” had 
been given; the promoter, upon whom the onus lay, had not, therefore, 
been taken by surprise, and as this was a criminal proceeding, the court was 
bound to require strict proof. Unless proper notice had been given, no canoni- 
cal offence had been committed ; no such notice had been proved, and he (the 


learned judge) therefore pronounced that the promoter had failed in his proof, 
and dismissed Mr. Chapman, with costs, 
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COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH, NOV. 6TH. 
(Sittings in Banco.) 


THE RECTOR AND SCHOLARS OF EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD, 0. BUTLER, WYATT, 
AND WALKER 


Mr. Serjeant Talfourd (with whom was Mr. Pigott) moved for a rule to show 
cause why the verdict which had been given for the plaintiffs for the sum of 
191. should not be set aside, and a new trial granted. He moved on the 
ground of misdirection. The case had been tried, before Mr. Serjeant Atcher- 
ley, at the last Oxford Assizes. This was an action of trespass, brought by 
the plaintiffs against the two first defendants, who had issued, and a third, 
who had executed a warrant of distress, under which the goods of the college 
had been taken to satisfy a claim of poor-rates, ordered to be levied on the 
ancient part of the college. Up to this time that part of the college had been 
treated as exempted from liability to rates; but on a recent occasion a 
rate was assessed on the parish of St. Michael’s, Oxford, within which 
the college was locally situated, and an inhabitant appealed against the 
rate, on the ground that the college had not been included in the rate. The 
appeal came on to be heard, no one appeared for the college, and the re- 
corder therefore directed the rate to be amended by inserting the college. The 
plaintiffs refused to pay, so far as the ancient part of the college buildings 
was concerned, and the warrant of distress was therefore levied, and the 
goods were in form taken as a distress, for the purpose of raising the question. 
The chief question was as to the situation of the ancient buildings, and that 
the effect of the merger of the parish of St. Mildred in the parish of St. 
Michael, and on these questions he contended that the learned judge (Mr. 
Serjeant Atcherley) before whom the cause was tried, had misdirected the 
jury. 

The Court granted a rule to show cause, 





COURT OF CHANCERY, DUBLIN, DECEMBER OTH, 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL AT THE RELATION OF GEORGE MATHEWS AND OTHERS 
v. THE REV. JOSEPH HUTTON AND OTHERS. 


Ar the sitting of the court, his lordship proceeded to give judgment in this 
important case. He said that the late act 7th and 8th Victoria, had enabled 
the defendants to come before the court and seek that the information should 
be dismissed; and that but for that act he would have been compelled to give 
judgment for the attorney-general. He then proceeded to recite the provisions 
of the act, and read the second clause, which he considered as applicable to 
the present case. He considered that the twenty-five years’ usage to which 
the act is limited in respect to the opinions held and preached, gave the pro- 
perty to the unitarians. The defendants had produced the sermon of Philip 
Taylor, and the affidavit of Mr. Hutton, which proved that unitarian opinions 
were preached in the congregation twenty-five years ago. He therefore 
thought that the present congregation fell within the provisions of the act; 
for they had twenty-five years’ usage in their favour. The act provided, un- 
less the deed or instrument by which any trusts were created, declared in 
“express terms” the particular doctrines or opinions, for the promulgation of 
which the donors intended to have them applied, that twenty-five years’ usage 
should secure them to the present possessors. Unless the doctrine were so 
specified, he was now prevented from referring to history or contemporaneous 
opinions to ascertain the meaning attached to the words used by the donors, 
This principle applied to the funds created by Damer in 1719, and by Lowton, 
1741, which were for protestant dissenters of the presbyterian persuasion, and 
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the deeds did not in express terms refer to any particular doctrines. His lord- 
ship then commented on the several acts of parliament bearing on unitarians, 
which had been referred to in the argument, and concluded, after alluding to 
the opinions of the English judges in Lady Hewley’s case, by declaring that 
beyond the twenty-five years’ usage he was not at liberty to go, and that he, 
therefore, must dismiss the informations against the defendants, allowing the 
relators their full costs out of the charity funds. 


AN ACT FOR MARRIAGES IN IRELAND; AND FOR REGISTERING 
SUCH MARRIAGES. 


ANNO SEPTIMO ET OCTAVO VICTORIA REGIN A&A. 
(9th August, 1844.] 
( Concluded from vol. xxvi. p. 572.) 


No certiorari. 


80. And be it enacted, That no such conviction, or adjudication made on 
appeal therefrom, shall be quashed for want of form, or be removed, by cer- 
tiorari or otherwise, into any of her majesty’s superior courts of record; and 
no warrant of commitment shall be held void by reason of any defect therein, 


provided it be therein alleged that the party has been convicted, and there be 
a valid conviction to sustain the same. 


Not to affect right of officiating minister to fees. 


81. Provided always, and be it enacted, That nothing herein contained shall 
affect the right of any officiating minister to receive the fees now usually paid 
for the performance or registration of any marriage. 


Registrar-general to furnish notices to guardians of unions, §c., specifying acts 
required to be done by parties registering. 


§2. And be it enacted, That the said registrar-general shall, within three 


calendar months after his appointment to such office, furnish to the respective 
guardians of every union, parish, or place, printed notices, which the said 
guardians shall, as soon as conveniently may be after the receipt thereof, cause 
to be fixed or placed on the outside of the several church and chapel doors, or 
other public and conspicuous buildings or places, within their respective unions, 
parishes, or places, and which said notices shall specify the several acts re- 
quired to be done by persons who may be desirous of solemnizing marriage 
under the provisions of this act. 


Certain marriages celebrated in Ireland to be the same as if solemnized 
by clergymen of the established church. 


86. And whereas marriages have in divers instances been had and celebrated 
in Ireland by Presbyterian and other protestant dissenting ministers or 
others, or those who at the time of such marriages had been such, between 
parties of the same or different religious persuasions, and it is expedient to 
deem such marriages; be it therefore enacted, That all marriages had and 
celebrated in Ireland since the passing of an act passed in the last session of 
Parliament, intituled “ An Act for Confirmation of certain Marriages in Ire- 
land,” and before the passing of this act, by Presbyterian or other Protestant 
dissenting ministers or teachers, or those who at the time of such marriages 
had been such, shall be and shall be adjudged and taken to have been and to 
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be of the same force and effect in law as if such marriages had been solemnized 
by clergymen of the united church of England and Ireland, and of no other 
force nor effect whatsoever. 


Extent of act. 


84. And be it enacted, That this act shall extend only to Ireland, and shall 
not extend to the marriage of any of the royal family. 


Act may be amended this session. 


; 85. And be it enacted, That this act may be amended or repealed by any act 
‘ to be passed in this session of parliament. 


SCHEDULES TO WHICH THIS ACT REFERS, 
' ScnEDULE (A.)—Norice oF MarriaGe. 
To A.B. [or C.D.] Surrogate [or Deputy Surrogate, ] or 


To the Registrar, of the District of [Roscrea] in the County of [ Tip- 
perary,) [as the case may be. | 




















I HEREBY give you notice, that a marriage is intended to be had, within 
three calendar months from the date hereof, between me and the other party 
herein named and described ; (that is to say,) 

si ; an 
| | | District and 
r | Church or | County in 
| | Rank Dwelling Length | Building in | which the other 
, which Party resides 
Name. Condition, Age. of | Marriage is| when the 
lo lit Place Resid nee! to be Parties dwell 
| ‘peas ion.) — solemnized.| in different 
| | | | Districts. 
| | | | 
Lucius O'Hara! Widower, |Carpenter ae High | 23 days. | 
| | Age. | Street. | Sion Chapel,) Maryborough, 
Rose rea. | 
| : Roscrea, | Queen's 
pew | | Tipperary. County. 
Margaret Shaw Spinster. ss Minor! Grove |More than 
| Farm. | a month. | 
| Parish | 
| Mary- | 
‘borough. | 
Witness my hand this [sixth] day of [May,] 1845.) 
(Signed) Lucius O' Hara. 
: [The particulars in this schedule to be entered according to the fact. | 





Scnepute (B.)—ReeGistrar’s CERTIFICATE. 
[No. 14.] 


[ [John Cox), registrar of the district of [ Roscrea] in the county of [Tippe- 
rary), do hereby certify, that on the [sirth] day of [May] notice was duly 
entered in the Marriage Notice Book of the said district of the marriage 
intended between the parties therein named and described, delivered under the 
hand of [Lucius O’ Hara ,| one of the parties ; (that is to say,) 
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' sol 
| District and ne 
| Rank , | Chureh or | County in 
‘Dwelli | Building in | which the other on 

ay Dwelling | which Party dwells, . 
Name. Condition. or Age. | of Marriage is| where the 
ed Place. 1 to be Parties dwell 
Condition. Resi ence. solemuized.| in different 
| | | Districts. 














the High 


Age. | Street. | 33 days. | 


Lucius O'H Widower. Carpenter. 
ee Chapel,| Maryborough, 











TR 





| Roscrea, Queen’s di 

Grove More than Tipperary. County. h 
Farm. amonth. | (t 
! 





j Hy. Margaret Shaw| Spinster. | 
Hh} 'Minor 





} 

| ‘. 
} 3 
‘ 





3 2 | sani Secs ciieeaiacesclainaecitainccena 
ai Date of notice entered, 
ry 6th May, 1845. The issue of this certificate has not been forbidden by 
, Date of certificate given, any person authorised to forbid the issue thereof, 
28th May, 1845. 
‘i Witness my hand this [fwenfy-eighth] day of [May, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-five.} 
; (Signed) John Cor, Registrar. 
This certificate will be void unless the marriage is solemnised on or before 
the [seventh) day of [August,) 1845. 
(The particulars in this schedule to be entered according to the fact.] 





Scnepute (C.)—Licence or MARRIAGE, 


Whereas a marriage is intended to be solemnised between A.B. of 

7 and C.D. oi : And whereas application for a licence hath been made 
to me, E. F. the Presbyterian minister duly authorized by his Excel- 
lency the Lord-Lieutenant, pursuant to the provisions of an act passed in the 
eighth year of the reign of Queen Victoria, intituled “‘ An Act,” &c. 
[here insert the title of this act], to issue marriage licences within the bounds 

: of the presbytery of : And whereas I have received the certifi- 

He cate required by law from the reverend G.H., minister of the congregation of 

ab of which A.B. for C.D.) is a member: And whereas I have 

| : duly ascertained, by the oath [or affirmation] of the said 4.B, [or C.D.], that 

- 

| 





the parties are respectively of the ages of twenty-one years, and that there is 
no impediment of kindred or alliance or other lawful hindrance to the said 
marriage, and that 4.B. [or C.D.) has had his [or her} usual place of abode 
for the space of fifteen days last past within the bounds of the presbytery of 
, or [in cases where either party is under age, and not a widower 
or widow,) that A.B. (or C.D.) is under the age of twenty-one years, and that 
the consent of I.K., whose consent to his [or her) marriage is required by law, 
has been obtained thereto [or that there is no person having authority to 
give such consent, or, where a party so under age is a widower or widow, that 
A.B. [or C.D.) is under twenty-one years of age, but is a widower or widow, 
as the case may be): now | do hereby grant unto the reverend or other 
4 the minister officiating in the certified presbyterian meeting-house of 
if full licence, according to the authority in that behalf given to me by the said 
ih act, to proceed to solemnise such marriage; provided that the said marriage be 
publicly solemnised in the presence of two witnesses, within one calendar 
tE month from the date hereof, in the certified presbyterian meeting-house of 
(here describe the meeting-house in which the marriage is to be 
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solemnized), between the hours of eight in the forenoon and two in the after- 
noon. Given under my hand, this day of 
one thousand eight hundred and , 
(Signed) E. F. 
Licenser of Presbyterian Marriages. 





Scurpute (D.) Paxrspyrertan Minister's CERTIFICATE. 


I [John Mason], Presbyterian Minister of , in the presbytery 
of do hereby certify, That on the _ day of , 
notice was duly entered in a book kept for that purpose in my congregation, 
of the marriage intended between the parties therein named and described, 
delivered under the hand of , one of the parties, who is and 
has been for the last calendar month a member of my own congregation ; 
(that is to say,) 


ren 


| Rank 





| 
| | Church County and 
| or {Parish in which 
Length Building the other Party 
in which dwells, or where 
or Pro- | Age.' Residence. of Resi-| Mar- the Parties dwell 
dition. | | riage is| in different 
| fession. | dence. | tobe | Parishes, Con- 
| _ per- | gregations, or 
formed. Districts. 


' 


| 
| 


John Brown, | Widower.| Mason. | Full | County Down. | Two First | Congregation 
| | Age | Parish Comber, | ¥&@F8- | Presby- of Kilrea. 





: Con- 
Name. 





' 
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} 
| 
| 











or 21.) | terian County of 
Town Comber. Church, Derry. 
Townland \Comber. 
| Comber. | 
Mary Mahon.| Spinster.| Milliner.| Full | County Derry. | 
| Age.) parish Kilrea. 
Town Kilrea, | 
| | | 
Witness my hand, this day of One thousand eight 
hundred and 
(Signed) (John Mason,} 
Minister of the Congregation of 


(The particulars in this schedule to be entered according to the fact.] 





Scuepute (E.) Licence or MarriaGe. 


A.B., Registrar of to C.D. of and E.F. 
of sendeth greeting. 


Wuereas ye are minded, as it is said, to enter into a contract of marriage 
under the provisions of an act passed in the eighth year of the reign of Queen 
Victoria, intituled [here insert the title of this act}, and are desirous that the 
same may be speedily and publicly solemnized: And whereas you C.D. [or 
E. F.] have made and subscribed a declaration under your hand that you 
believe there is no impediment of kindred or alliance or other lawful hindrance 
to the said marriage, and that you C.D. [or E.F.] have [or has] had-your [or 
his or her} usual place of abode for the space of fifteen days last past within 
the district of ( ,) and [in cases where either party is under age, 
and not a widower or widow} that you C.D. [or E.F.) are [or is} under the age 
of twenty-one years, and that the consent of Git, whose consent to your 
[or his or her] marriage is required by law, has been obtained thereto, [or, 


Vou, XXVI1.—January, 1845. F 
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that there is no person having authority to give such consent,] or, where a 
party so under age is a widower or widow, that you, C.D. [or E.F.) are {or is] 
under twenty-one years of age, but are [or is] a widower or widow, [as the 
case may be:] 1 do hereby grant unto you full ticence, according to the autho- 
rity in that behalf given to me by the said act, to proceed to solemnize such 
marriage ; provided that the said marriage be publicly solemnized in the pre- 
sence of two witnesses, within three calendar months from the [here insert the 
date of the entry in the notice book of the registrar,) in the [here describe the 
building in which the marriage is to be solemnized,) between the hours of eight 
in the forenoon and two in the afternoon. Given under my hand, this 
day of one thousand eight hundred and 
(Signed) A.B. 
Registrar. 





ScnEepDue (F.) 


I [John Cox], Registrar of the district of [Roscrea] in the county of [ Tippe- 
rary], do hereby certify, That this is a true copy of the entries of mar- 
riage registered in the said district from the entry of the marriage of [John 
Wood} and [Anne Simpson] Number [one], to the entry of the marriage of 
Sere O'Hara} and [ Margaret Shaw], Number [Fourteen]. Witness my 
and, this [ first day of July, 1845.) 
(Signed) John Cox, Registrar. 
[The particulars in this schedule to be entered according to the fact. ] 





ScHEepu.e (G.) 


1845.—Marriages solemnized [at the Parish Church] in the [Parish of 
St. Audeon] in the city of [Dublin]. 














| When Name nas | Father’s Name on ng 

s Age. \Condition. | or Pro-| rime of | sion of 

rn and Surname, | fession | Marriage. and Surname. | rather. 
i | 














ne a ee ee 
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1| 27th | Peter Donovan. Of ee Car- | 3, south. | Peter Donovan. | Uphol- 
Age. 


| March, penter.| street. | sterer,. 
| 1845, 








| 
Mary O’Brien. Minor.| Spinster.| — | 17, High- Laurence O’Brien. Butcher. 
| street. 


ee Ce + ee --- 


Married in the [ Parish Church], according to the Rites and Ceremonies of the 
[ United Church of England and Ireland by Licence], or [after eng, 


, 


By me, {William Jackson, Vicar.) 
This Marriage was solemnized Peter Donovan, 
between us, Mary O' Brien, 


In the presence of us, { a oo 


[The particulars in this schedule to be entered according to the fact.] 


NOTES OF LEGAL DECISIONS. 
RECOVERY OF ARREARS OF RENT-CHARGE, 


Tue Court of Queen’s Bench has recently decided an important question, as 
to the right which the owner of a rent-charge, under the Tithe Commutation 
Act, possesses of enforcing the payment of the arrears, by distress upon the land. 
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Before stating the case of the owner of the “‘ Camberwell Rent-Charge,” in 
which the question arose, and was determined, it will be useful to refer to the 
sections of the Act directly bearing upon the point. The 67th section of the 
6th and 7th William IV., c. 71, (the Tithe Commutation Act,) provides, that after 
the confirmation, by the commissioners, of the apportionment, ‘“ the lands of 
the parish shall be absolutely discharged from the payment of tithes; and in- 
stead thereof, there shall be payable to the person mentioned in the apportion- 
ment, a sum of money equal in value to certain averages mentioned in the 
section, in the nature of a rent issuing out of the lands charged therewith, and 
such sum shall be payable by two equal half-yearly payments, on the lst day 
of July and the Ist day of January in every year, and such rent-charge ma 
be recovered at the suit of the person entitled thereto, by distress and entry.” 
Then the 81st section enacts, “ that in case the said rent-charge shall at any time 
be in arrear and unpaid for the space of twenty-one days next after any half- 
yearly day of payment, it shall be lawful for the person entitled to the same, 
after having given or left ten days’ notice in writing at the usual or last-known 
residence of the tenant in possession, to distrain upon the lands liable to the 
payment thereof, or on any part thereof, for all arrears of the said rent-charge, 
and'to dispose of the distress when taken, and otherwise to act and demean 
himself in relation thereto, as any landlord may for arrears of rent reserved on 
a common lease for years; provided that not more than two years’ arrears shall 
at any time be recoverable by distress.” And by the 82nd section, ‘‘ when the 
rent-charge shall be in arrears and unpaid for forty days next after any half- 
yearly day of payment, and there shall be no sufficient distress on the premises, 
it shall be lawful for a judge of any of the courts at Westminster to order a 
writ to issue to the sheriff of the county in which the lands chargeable with 
the rent-charge are situated, for him to assess the arrears by a jury, and to re= 
turn the inquisition thereupon taken to one of the courts of Westminster.” 
The owner of the rent-charge (after notice of the inquisition to the landowner) 
“may then sue out a writ of habere facies possessionem, directed to the sheriff, 
commanding him to cause the owner of the rent-charge to have possession of 
the lands chargeable therewith, until the arrears of the rent-charge, and the 
expenses of executing the writ and keeping possession &c. shall be satisfied ; 
provided always, that no more than two years’ arrears, over and above the time of 
such possession, shall be at any time recoverable.” 

In the Camberwell rent-charge, it appeared that on the 4th or 5th of Octo- 
ber, 1841, the owner of the rent-charge, who was the lessee by demise from the 
vicar of the parish, demanded of the occupier arrears of rent-charge for the last 
three years, when the tenant stated that he had only held the land from the pre- 
ceding January, and did not think it right to pay the debt of his predecessor ; 
for by the 67th section of the Tithe Commutation Act, ‘‘ no one is to be per- 
sonally liable to the payment of the rent-charge.” He, however, offered to 
pay the rent-charge for the half year ending in July, 1841, which was 
refused. 

In March, 1842, the owner of the rent-charge issued a writ, under the 82nd 
section of the Act, commanding the sheriff to assess the arrears of the rent- 
charge due to him for four half years, although it was stated that there had 
been at all times from January sufficient distress on the premises to answer 
the whole amount claimed in the writ. 

It was objected to this writ, on behalf of the tenant, that it was not compe- 
tent to the owner of the rent-charge to avail himself of it for the recovery of 
the rent-charge for the four half years, unless he had endeavoured to keep down 
the accumulation of arrears by distraining for each half year, under section 82, 
or unless there had been no available distress for each half year. 

But Lord Denman, C.J., said—“ This is an important question. The sta- 
tute, in my opinion, would be a nuisance if enforced in the manner contended 
for. Its meaning is, that the owner of a rent-charge, if he does not delay his 
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remedy so as to extend it over more than two years, may recover all the arrears 
by the process described in section 82 ; and this, though at the end of each 
half year there may have been sufficient distress for the arrears then 
paya ble. 

And Mr, Justice Wightman was of opinion, “ that sections 81 and 82 must 
receive the same construction; and cases of hards hi Nip are provided for by the 
clauses limiting the recovery to two years’ arrears.’ 

It will be seen that the Tithe Commutation Act expressly provides, that the 

sum of money which shall be payable, by virtue of the apportionment, in lieu 
of tithes, is ‘in the nature of a rent- char: ge, issuing out of the lands charged 
therewith.” The effect of this provision is to constitute the rent-charge thus 
created, a perpetual lien or burthen upon the land, and to bind it whilst in the 
occupation of any person, always to the payment of the rent-charge. The 
land is liable to distress, not of common right, but by virtue of the clause in 
the statute ; and, therefore, it is called a rent-charge, because in this manner 
the land is charged with a distress for the payment of it. (See Coke Litt., 143.) 

In the case of a change of tenancy, it is, therefore, the obvious duty, as well 
as interest, of an in-coming tenant to see that his predecessor has paid the 
rent to the time of his quitting the premises—or otherwise, he will have no 
reason to complain, if he is afterwards obliged to pay arrears which were due 
before his own occupation. Ile has the means in his power of protecting 
himself against this apparent injustice, by inquiring, previously to taking pos- 
session, and his neglect to do so is his own fault or folly. A tenant who is 
thus compelled to discharge arrears of the rent-charge due prior to the com- 
mencement of his tenancy, may probably be entitled to sue the former occupant 

of the same premises for money paid to his use, as it might in law be treated 
as a compulsory payment, for which the new tenant ought to be compensated, 
Hut the enforcement of such a demand by legal proceedings would, in most 
cases, be attended with greater expense and inconvenience to the tenant than 
the actual loss of the amount out of pocket, 

The above decision will not apply to a tenant or occupier of lands who 
holds under a lease -r an agreement made subsequently to the commutation 
of the tithes in his pari sh, as by the SOth section of the Act, such person ‘who 
shall pay any such rent -charge will be entitled to deduct the amount thereof 
from the rent payable by him to his landlord, and allowed the same in account 
with the landlord.” | 

(The case of the Camberwell Rent-Charge is reported in the fourth vol. of 
Adolphus and Ellis’ Queen’s Bench Reports, p. 151, New Series.) 


LETTER FROM THE BISHOP OF EXETER TOA RURAL DEAN 
(From the Western Liminary.) 


Bishopstowe, 3rd Dec. 1844. 
Dean Str,—IT thank you for your communication. I entirely assent to the 
reasonableness of your delaying the use of the surplice in preaching until the 
Sunday after next, or, as has been decided in another deanery, till the first 
Sunday in January next, in order that you may all be 


able to satisfy vour 
} ople that th e use of it is ad nted by \ 


iu, not from any — nee on your 


own part, but from obedience to your bishop—obedience which, at vour ordi- 
nation, you vowed to God that you would reverently pay. , 

My order on this particular is given for the sole purpose of putting an end 
to parts another word for tl divisions which the apostle deprecates in 
terms which no Christian can read without a ~~ sense of the duty imposed 


on him. ‘* Now, I | ch you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that ve all speak the same thing, and th at there be no divisions among 


| together in the same mind, and in the 
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same judgment.” As for the surplice, it cannot be necessary for me to tell 
you, or any other of my clergy, L hope, that I have no special liking ofa 
thing so merely indiffere ut in itself. You may all remember (for it is not very 
long ago) that I positively forbade the wearing of the surplice by the clergy 

enerally at the consecration of the chapel at ‘Killerton, though it had been 
deived and that I issued this prohibition because the surplice i is the appro- 
priate dress of the clergy minislering—and only of those who minister.—(See 
50th canon.) 

In like manner, a very short time ago, I forbade the clergy of a ruri-decanal 
chapter (though so desired in the summons) to wear the surplice in church, as 
many of them as were not ministering on that day. You may explain to the 
people, therefore, the reason of my ordering the surplice. It is because I must 
make some order, if there is to be uniformity. I must order either surplice or 
gown—and the surplice has the authority of the church, which the gown 
has not. 

If there are any so perverse as to deny to the bishop the right to make such 
an order for such a purpose, and if they threaten to leave the church on 
account of it,—use with them all Christian persuasion ; let them see that it 
Is not really the surplice which is here the point at issue, but it is the right 
aud duty of the bishop to act on the direction of the apostle, that ** All things 
be done decently and in order.” 

The real question, in short, is, whether there shall be authority or not. 
Those who say there shall not, must be always separated in heart; and we 
dare not sacrifice a necessary principle to their pleasure. I have no doubt that 
calmly stating the matter will suffice with all whom reason can satisfy. 

You may also read this letter to your clergy to-morrow. You are at liberty 
also to let any of them, or any of your or their parishioners take a copy, or 
make any other use of it 

1 am, dear Sir, your faithful friend and brother, 
Hi. Exerer. 

Rev. J. Armstrong. 





Tuer following letter appeared in the Western Luminary on Tuesday, 

December 24th :— 
10 THE CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE OF EXETER. 
Bishopstowe, December 23, 1844. 

Dean ano Reverend Breruren,—lIt has been represented to me by many 
of you, in different parts of the diocese, that the use of the surplice in preach- 
ing is more repugnant to the feelings of the people than could have been rea- 
sonably anticipated. To those feelings, however erroneous, | deem it my duty 
to ne what may be abandoned without the sacrifice of any principle. 
I therefore withdraw my order, as respects the surplice. 

That order was avowedly issued by me, not for the sake of enforcing an 
express rule of the church, but in execution of the power given to me to ** ap- 
pease a diversity ” in Divine worship, and so to remove a symbol of disunion 
amongst ourselves. If my object cannot be obtained in the way which I had 
pointed out, without leading to other evils of as grave a kind, let me, how- 
ever, hope and entreat, that in using your own discretion im this particular, 
you will so use it as shall least expose you to the reproach of cherishing 
party spirit. Wherever, therefore, the surplice is now used without offence, 
there | hope it will be continued in use. 

The enforcement of the rubrics rests on different ground. In them the 
hurch has spoken clearly ; and to the voice of the church, when it gives not 
an uncertain sound, every true churchman, and especially every faithful 
minister, will hearken with reverence and submission. 

1 am, reverend and dear brethren, your faithful friend and brother, 
ll. Exerer, 
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CHURCH MATTERS. 


EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


An able pamphlet has lately been published on the — of educa- 
tion, by the Reverend Doctor Miller, Vicar-General of Armagh, 
which was noticed last month as deserving of serious suneihuiaiian. 
As it is the reverend author's wish to call attention as widely as pos- 
sible to the circumstances in which the church in Ireland is now 
placed, no apology, it is hoped, need be made for extracting some 
passages from his pamphlet, which will serve to convey to the “reade r 
the importance of the question at the present moment. ‘The pamphlet 
is entitled, “ The Present Crisis of the Chureh of Ireland Con- 
sidered,” and the propriety of the title is justified by the opening 
observation. 


‘A crisis has arrived in the history of the Irish part of the United Church 
of England and Ireland, in which it has, I conceive, become the duty of every 
man, Who may consider himself as qualified for the office by the past habits 
of his life and by his actual position in society, to offer his sentiments on this 
all-important subject. The question is not now, whether the Church shall be 
deprived of some portion of its revenues for the great purpose of maintaining 
the public tranquillity. ‘To this it has submitted without a murmur, even to 
the vahdied of being subjected to the heavy expense of repairing and of erect- 
ng “ buildings necessary for the public worship of the state, which had 
before been defrayed by public assessments. We are now called to consider 
a wera of far greater importance 3 a question not of money, but of prine 
ciple; a question aflecting the conscience of every man professing to belong 
to this Protestant Church, though more directly and immediately affecting 
those who a> entrusted with the offices of its ministry. 

This question is, Whether the clergy of the Protestant Church of Ireland 
shall be compelled to co-operate with a Board constituted on a principle, to 
Which a large majority of its bishops, including its chief prelate, and sup- 
ported by the general sentiment of the clergy, have solemnly declared that 
they cannot conscientiously accede. The principle of this new Board is the 
exclusion of the Sacred Scriptures from the public and general course of the 
National Education ; a principle familiar to the Church of Rome, but alien 


and abhorrent to the pt fession of Protestants. To enforce it the treasures of 


the state are lavished with profusion, while a separate grant to satisfy the 
i é yy 


scru) les ¢ if the Protestant cle rgy has been refused ; and even a pe remplory ct nial 
has been _— to : br oposal of compreiending them in one common grant to be 
made ¢ » United Church, in fultilment of the union of the two Churches of 


“et said [rel ia. solemnly enacted in that treaty, on which the legisla- 
tive union of the two countries depends for its validity.”—pp 


od, 


Having stated the grounds on which the secularized system of 


national education for E ngland was successfully resisted in E ngland, 
and shewn that such a system is still less suited for Ireland, Doctor 
Miller refers to the remarkable language of Sir Robert Peel, with 
reference to this country, in 1&39 


‘But, with respect to the Established Church, I hope that, rather than 
consent to any plan trom which ecclesiastical authority is excluded, it would 
parate itself from the state upon this point; that it would take the education 
of the people into its own en that it woke not shrink from insisting on 
he publication of its own peculiar doctrines; but that it would demand, that 
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the highest respect should be entertained for its power, by its being inculcated 
in the minds of children, that religion formed the basis of all education. I 
very much doubt, whether the principles of the Christian faith, being thus 
inculcated among children, as good a chance of harmony would not be secured 
as by telling them religion was an open question, and that cach of them was 
to be instructed by a minister of his own creed, on a certain day set apart for 
that purpose.’—p. 8 


On this, Dr. Miller observes as follows :— 


‘‘Treland, it is true, is a country, in which a large majority of the people 
are members of a church differing from that which has been established. But 
it will not be said by any one acquainted with this country, that the Protes- 
tant Church of Lreland had on this account failed to discharge its educational 
duty 5 for it is notorious that the success of the church in attracting to its 
schools the children of Romanists, has been the exciting cause of that clamour of 
opposition, to which the government appears to be now disposed to sacrifice its dig- 
nity and importance, possibly its very existence. Nor will it be said, that the 
Romanists generally were adverse to this discharge of the duty of the church, 
and called for the interposition of the government to protect them against the 
intrusion; for, itis not less notorious, that the laity of the Romanists were 
well aisposed to avail themselves of the scriptural education offered in tts schools, 
and did actually so avail themselves, except when they were hindered by their own 
clergy, SENDING THEIR CHILDREN AGAIN TO THE SAME SCHOOLS WHEN THEY 
HAD FOR A SHORT TIME COMPLIED WITH THE PROHIBITION. The true motive, 
then, for adopting in Ireland this policy of concession is, that there is in this 
country a very numerous and welleorganized body of the Romish clergy, 
whose favour and support, the government vainly hopes to conciliate by sacri- 
icing to them the Protestant Church. ‘This appears to be the plain statement 
of the great case of the church now at issue. That church has faithfully and 
efficie ntly discharged its duty to the utmost extent of the means with w hich it 
has been entrusted, and is now to be driven from its constitutional position, 
because its success has alarmed the jealousy and apprehensions of a Romish priest 
hood. 

“It would seem that a very obvious prudence might have suggested the ex- 
pediency of considering, whether that priesthood can by any concession be so 
conciliated, as effectually to relieve the minister from the embarrassment, 
which he experiences in his government of Ireland. Has he discovered any 
thing in the history of the Church of Rome, which might encourage him to 

ntertain this hope of deliverance? The very principle of its structure is to 

eff ct a combination of a supremacy of this world with the spiritual authority 
of revealed truth; a supremacy of whatever kind may be attainable, temporal, 
if temporal supremacy be within its reach, but at least a supremacy over the 
minds of men, controlling, if possible, their very thoughts, and retaining 
them in an entire subjection to its dictates. The priesthood of such a church 
is not one which may be conciliated, except by absolute submission. Their 
church would cease to be the church of Rome, if it could admit conciliation 
on terms less rigorous, for it would in so doing, forego the very principle of 
its constitution. ‘To reject conciliation, except as a mere measure of tempo- 
rary expediency, is the bounden duty of its ministers, and most faithfully is it 
discharged, 

‘Nor can it be imagined that, if Ireland were so wholly abandoned to the 
Sisal of Rome, as to be held by the Romish priesthood in a sort of feudality 
under the Protestant government of Great Britain, a different policy could be 
peaceably maintained in that country. Opinions, especially re ligious opinions, 
cannot be thus held in separation and distinctness; neither would the church 
of Rome remain satisfied with the dominion of the one country, when any 
favourable opportunity should present itself for acquiring an influence in the 
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other. The aggrandisement of that church in Ireland must therefore act upon 


England, either to exalt there also the same corrupted church, or, as is much 
more probable, to arouse there a contrary spirit, which would commit the two 
countries in the most desperate hostility, a war of religion. We already wit- 
ness strenuous exertions to magnify the church of Rome in England. Splen- 
did edifices for public worship are erected, to vie in magnificence with those 
of the establishment ; monastic institutions are openly formed, and novices 
solemnly received to celibacy ; and new proselytes from the Protestant heresy 
are proclaimed and made the subjects of religious exultation. Can it indeed be 
for a moment believed that, if Ireland were abandoned to the supremacy of Rome, 
if would not be used as a vantage-ground for a new struggle, to subject England 


also to the dominion of the same church? The struggle would thus be brought 


home to the minister, and he would be encountered there with greater violence 
by that spirit, which he had vainly hoped to conciliate here by concession. 
‘In this it has been supposed, that the policy of abandoning Ireland to the 
church of Rome had been successfully carried into execution. But the minis- 
ter may be assured that it cannot be finally accomplished. The resistance of 
the Protestant church of Ireland he cannot with all his determination finally 
overcome. He may by his declared resolution alarm the timid into compli- 
ance; by an abuse of the patronage of our church he may draw the selfish 
into his party; the landlords too may for a time be brought over by the temp- 
tation of relieving themselves from pecuniary contributions for the education 
of their tenantry: but there will still remain a conscientious body of church- 
men opposed to this policy, and among them the most distinguished and 
revered. Around these venerated men, all true Protestants will rally in the 
sacred cause of religious truth and independence. The difference of high 
church and low church, which at present divides our clergy, will be forgotten 
and lost in the desire of that union, which will then be felt to be essential 
to the common strength; and the laity, who in the day of prosperity had 
perhaps thought lightly of the concerns of the church, will learn in that time 
of trial to appreciate them as they deserve, and become sensible of their infi- 
nite importance. The hope of a smooth and tranquil government, which had 
prompted this policy, will then have vanished into air. In its stead the re- 
ligious parties of the country will have been exacerbated, and committed in a 
struggle, which the Protestants at icast will feel to be for existence.’—pp. 8-12. 
One of the most remarkable features of the educational question 
in Ireland is, the mode in which the late government and the present 
have repaid the presbyterians in that country, for their surrendering 
their schools to the National Board. They have granted them an 
almost unlimited power of drawing money from the public treasury, 
for the purpose of propagating presbyterianism in Ireland. That 
most shamefully dishonest methods have been resorted to by the 
presbyterians, for the purpose of making up a real or fictitious endow- 
ment, sufficient to entitle them to receive grants from government, is, 


it is believed, matter of notoriety in Treland. Doctor Miller has not 


entered into this part of the subject as fully as it may be thought 
desirable for the information of the public ; but the following extract 
will give some idea in what manner adherents to the system of the 
National Board have been gained ;— ; 

“A relaxation of the original rigour of the constitution of the Board has 
latterly been conceded to the Presbyterians, who have at the same time been 
gratified with an indefinite extension of the Regium Donum, now no longer 


limited, as heretofore, to a precise sum, to be distributed among the ministers 


of existing congregations, but allowed in every case in which the annual pay- 


ment of thirty-five pounds for the minister shall have been undertaken. In 
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these circumstances they have acceded to the new system of National Educa- 
tion, in dereliction of their former boast, that they supported the Established 
Church in maintaining, against that of Rome, the common cause of scriptural 
religion. In this cause, it is now the honourable privilege of the Established 
Church to stand alone. Be it so. The Presbyterians, in acting thus, have 
acknowledged themselves to be a mere class of dissenters, conscious that they 
have not been charged with the religious education of the people of Ireland 
and anxious only for their own separate advancement. 

“ The relaxation consists* in this, that, wherever a school-house shall have 
been erected without assistance from the Board, a salary may be granted and 
books supplied, without restraining the parties concerned in the school, to the 
observance of the rules of the Board in regard to religious education, and to 
the exclusion of all other religious instruction than that which they shall choose 
to communicate. This may appear sufficient to satisfy the most scrupulous 
Protestants. If they provide the buildings, they may be gratified in conduct- 
ing within them their own plans of education without interruption, This is, 
accordingly, the inducement offered to the clergy of the Established Church 
by the advocates of the National Board, and on this is founded the overture 
recently circulated, by diocesan authority, in the diocese of Meath, It there- 
fore demands the most particular consideration. 

‘‘lfit be examined with a little attention, it will be found to be a mere con- 
trivance for procuring a present acquiescence in the plan of the National 
Board, which, when it had assisted that Board through the struggles of its 
infancy, might be renounced at pleasure as not suited to its maturity. It is 
not to be admitted in any of the school-houses erected by the Board, because 
a grant made for such a purpose would be made irrevocably. ‘This is the 
avowed reason of the limitation, and it involves an intimation of an intention 
that the relaxation itself should, at some future time, be withdrawn. In con- 
formity to such an intention, the Board has reserved to itself, even in regard 
to these borrowed school-houses, a discretionary power of renouncing them, 
and casting them forth from its protection, for it is stated that ‘should any- 
thing occur hereafter, which might appear contrary to the spirit of the rules, 
the Board has it in its power to have the evil corrected, or to withdraw the 
salary. How easy will it be to discover, in this case, something ‘ which 
might appear contrary to the spirit of the rules,’ when the arrangement itself 
is so manifestly contrary to that spirit, that it cannot be tolerated in those 
school-houses, for building which the Board grants money, because such 
grants are irrevocably made! And it should be remarked, that this reserved 
power of withdrawing salaries is referred, not to a departure from the terms of 
the relaxation—which indeed could not well be supposed, for the relaxation ts, 
for the time, complete and entire—but to the general and standing rules of the 
Board, which had been wholly set aside in conceding the relaxation. Well 
has that relaxation been described by Mr. Ross.t ‘The Board,’ says he, 

‘holds in its hand a rein, which it can tighten or relax at its pleasure, and 
may on occasion turn into a yoke too hard to be borne.’ 


** But the Board, sensible of the strange appearance of an indulgence so evi- 
dently inconsistent with its principles, 


has deemed it necessary to make a 
disclosure of its own previous conduct in regard to Roman C atholics, as justi- 
fying its consistency, though at the expense of its principles. It has accord- 
ingly been pleaded, ‘ that the practice as to religious instruction in the school 
(any supposed school under the relaxation) is, in substance, mutatis mutandis 
similar to that in many schools under the direction of Roman Catholics.’ 


And elsewhere} it has been represented that ‘ schools of such a description, 


* Sixth Report of the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland for 1839, 
page vo. 
t Facts and Reasons, &e., page 30. 
} Return to an order of the Ilouse of Commons in 1840, page 11], 
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when connected with Presbyterian meeting-houses, appear to us to stand 
upon the same principle as schools connected with communities of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion, and to these we have been, from the commence- 
ment of our labours, granting aid, having first communicated with his late 
Majesty's government upon the subject, and been sanctioned by it in doing 
so.’ It now appears that the relaxation, which has been granted as a favour 
to the Presbyterians, had been, even from the beginning, and with the con- 
currence of the government, conceded to Roman Catholics ; and it will be 
remembered that, in neither of the passages here cited, has any reference been 
made to the limitation of the indulgence to the case of school-houses erected 
without the assistance of the Board. We are left at liberty to believe, that 
to the Roman Catholics the relaxation of the principles of the Board, as it 
had been conceded from the beginning of the institution, before any difficulty 
rendering indulgence expedient had been e xperienced, was also pe rpetual, but 
only temporary to the Presbyterians, who were thus to be drawn into an ulti- 
mate acquiescence in the unmitigated system. 

‘Here is a consequence which every Protestant must embrace in the very 
act of connecting himself with the Board, by accepting its insidious accom- 
modation. He must admit the Roman Catholic patrons of schools, and 
among these the Roman Catholic communities, to enjoy a similar privilege. 
He must consequently consent, that in these the doctrines of the Church of 
Rome should be exclusively taught, as those of Protestantism in his own; 
and that thus, while the children of Romanists are debarred from the oppor- 
tunity of scriptural instruction which had been afforded to them in the schools 
of Protestants, the children of Protestants also, in many districts, might be 
given up to Roman Catholic instructors. Even the hour, conceded by the 
general rules to the Protestant minister for imparting religious instruction to 
the childre . of his congregation, is in these schools refused to him; for, in 
acceding to the applications from Presbyterians, it has been conditioned, that 
all religious instruction different from that of the patrons must be sought 
* clsewhere ;’* and we must presume that the same condition was admitted 
into those schools of Roman Catholic patrons, in which a similar relaxation 
had been from the beginning tolerated. 

‘W e may now unde retand the following very remarkable declaration, made 
yy » Duke of Wellington in a debate on a resolution proposed by the Bishop 
ot x ter, in 1538, * that the working of the system om national system | had 
tended to the undue encouragement of the Roman Catholic, and to the dis- 
couragement of the Protestant religion in Ireland ;’ for which I am again 
indebted to a recent number of Te Christian Examiner :— 

‘1 cannot help thinking, thai there is great truth in the resolution moved 
by the right reverend prelate, that the system has operated as a discourage- 
ment to the Protestant religion in Ireland. I can have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that, if the evidence on the table be true, the system must have greatly 
tended, among other circumstances which have occurred within the last few 
years, to discourage the Protestant religion in Ireland. ‘The truth is, that the 
clergymen have not the power of going into the schools and teaching the doce 
trines of Scripture; there are not the means of enabling them to give re- 
ligious instruction to those who desire it.’ "—pp. 15—20. 


It is extraordinary that any one can seriously expect the clergyman 
of any established church to connect himself with any system of 
education in which he can take no part whatever, until he has relin- 
quished his position as the minister of the parish. If he chooses 
formally to connect his school with the National Board, or to apply 
for a grant for a school to be placed under the Ianagement of the 
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Board, he may then interfere with the conduct of this school as 
patron. In truth, the Board have at all times been so anxious to 
obtain adherents, that, practically, the interference of the clergyman, 
under these circumstances, may (at least for the present, and until 
the preliminary operations of the Board have been completed) be 
carried almost to an unlimited extent. He may conduct the religious 
education of the children pretty much as he pleases. Of course, no 
one dreams of this connivance of the Board being extended one hour 
beyond the time when they shall have firmly established themselves, 
and got the protestant schools into their power, and a suffic ient 
number of their own school-houses built. But, meantime, the parish 
clergyman may do pretty nearly what he pleases. But in what 
capacity ean he do so? W hy, as the patron of the school ; in other 
words, as the official of the National Board. As parish clergyman, he 
las no power in the school whatever. He is not recognised there. 
Ile is admitted inside its door only by courtesy and on sufferance. 
Suppose a case, of not unfrequent occurrence :—A clergyman is not 
so far satisfied with the national system that he can conscientiously 
place his schools under their management ; but he finds in his parish 
national schools already in existence, to which grants have been 
made by government ; and, as the parish minister, as amember of the 
established church, and so part and parcel of the state itself, he con- 
siders it to be his duty to see that the government grant shall not be 
wasted and abused. ‘He does not wish to meddle with the religious 
education of the children of the national schools in the school-room, 
or during school hours ; but he thinks it would be no harm if he were 
to drop in now and then in the course of the week, and ask the 
children a few questions—suppose in arithmetic or geography ; ; or hear 
a class read; or, in fact, in any other way take part in forwarding 
their secular instruction. He conceives that as parish clergyman he 
might do good; and, at all events, he would not be going out of his 
place if he should look after the schoolmaster’s operations. Will the 
National Board permit him to do this? They will not. As parish 
clergyman, he has no right whatever to enter the doors of the school- 
room. If he attempt to do so, he renders himself liable to be insulted 
by the schoolmaster before his own parishioners—and Mr, Dunlop's 
pamphlet has sufficiently exposed the class of persons he would be 
likely to mect inthat capacity. ‘To say that, as the cle rgyman of the 
parish he cannot give the boys a lecture on the impropriety of lying 
or stealing—though this be true, it may yet seem irrelevant—for a 
lecture of that sort might be thought to touch on theology, especially 
as the correction of such vices might raise a question as to the com- 
parative guilt of venial and mortal sins, or the future punishment of 
those who indulge in such practices ; but come to examine a class in 
spelling or arithmetic, he has no right; nor would he be suffered to 
do so as the clergyman of the parish. Unless he pledge himself to 
the whole system ‘and principle, he cannot do it; and even then, he 
is allowed to interfe ‘re, not as the clergyman of the parish, but as the 
patron of the school—i.e., as the servant of the Board. ‘This is the 
ditheulty which cannot be got over. If government recognise the 
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rights "of the parechial clergy in) any way whatever, as such, 
the Roman-eatholic priests will at once withdr iw, and denounce the 
system, This being the case, so long as government continues to 
refuse to recognise their rights, or even their existence, as the 
parochial clergy, it seems an insult to common sense to expect the 
clergy to have anything t to do with the system. 

As to the atte mpts made to beguile the cle rgy into a compromise, 
and to induce them to avail themselves of { wecersls le constructions of 
the rules of the National Board, which the Board will tolerate only 
until they have entrapped the clergy into committing themselves to 
the system, and relinquishing their place and existence in the education 
of the poor as the established clergy, Dr. Miller makes the following 
observations :— 


‘ _ circular address of the Archdeacon of Meath holds out a hope to the 
clergy, that the indulgence already granted but revocably to the Presbyterians, 
may for them be allowed by the government to become permanent, so that the 
former of the two objections, namely, that it mig rht at some future time be 
withdrawn according to the p “f asure of the Board,—would be obviated. It has 
not been intimated that this overture has been in any degree authorized ; but 
thi bishop suggests the scheme as one of the success of which he still entertains 
a hope, if he should be empowered by the united body of his clergy to offer 
as from them, for the approbation of the government. Assuming, however, 
that he has been in this overture, though without avowal or any direct autho- 
rity, the organ of the government—and it is not easy to believe that he would 
have made it without authority—let us consider what opinion we should form 

“the expediency of complying with it, and thus ranging allour schools under 
the protection and — dle nee of the National Board. 

“If the grants to be thus made, were so secured to the clergy of the Established 
Church as to be permanent endowments of their schools, this would be a 
direct appropriation of some, perhaps a considerable portion, of the funds of 
the National Board. Now the government has resisted all ap plications for 
grants of money to be made separately to the Established Church 3 and within 

he present year, the er ister has “ a deliberate and decided refusal to a 
most reasonable proposal, that a grant for the support of the schools of the 
established Church might be combined with that allowed for the national 
education in England, so that the whole of the United Church might, in this 
respect, be included in one common provision. It would appear, according to 
this view of the matter, that it might be expected that grants of money should 
nade fo r the schools of the Established Church, but that they must be 
received as grants issued by the National Board, though under the sanction 
and guaranty of the government. What could be the object of the govern. 
ment in insisting upon this restriction? I cannot imagine any other than to 
degrade our church from its constitutional position, as it is the general organ 
of religious instruction to all who may be placed within its influence, and sink- 
ing itto the same rank with dissenters, whether Protestants or Romanists, to 
place it under the control of a Board which should for ever preclude it from all 
! erence with their respective pretensions. 
hi to be a first st pin aformed plan for the ruin of the Protestant 
irch in Ireland, in accomm dation to that supremacy of Rome, which it is 
hoped may establish its tranquillity, and give repose to the minister. 

This view of the matter agrees well with the interpretation, which I have 
always afhxed to two very remarkable passages in a recent speech of Sir 
Robert Peel, concerning the true import of which, though veiled with some 
vracular obscurity, 1 must say I have never seen any reason to doubt. In 
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that record,® to the fidelity of which all parties are accustomed to appeal, | 
find the following portentous passages :— 

“*] think therefore 1 am not gaing too far in saying that, as far as compact 
and authority are concerned, they have as great weight as they possibly can 
have in favour of the Established Church ; but it may be asked, are compact 
and authority to be conclusive and decis sive, if we are now ourselves convinced, 
that the social welfare of Ireland requires an alteration of the law, and a de- 
parture from that compact, and a disregard of that authority ; are our legisla- 
tive functions to be so bound up, that we must maintain the compact in spite 
of our conviction? I for one am not prepared to contend for such a proposi- 
tion. But at the same time, this compact is a most material claim for our 
consideration.’ 

‘As he proceeds, he becomes bolder, for he ceases to consider the compact 
as constituting any difficulty in the case. 

“*T will not therefore defend the church on the comparatively narrow ground 
of compact, and will not say I wish I could alter it, I think it is for the in- 
terest of Ireland to alter it, but I am bound by a compact. ‘That is not my 
impediment. My impediment to the undermining and destruction of the Pro- 
testant Church is derived from the conviction of my own mind. 

“In these passages the minister has declared, that the solemn compact for 
securing the stability of the Protestant Church of Ireland is no impediment 
with him fo the undermining and destruction of that church ; and that his sole 
impediment is derived from the conviction of his own mind. That compact he 
is accordingly prepared to disregard, whenever it should become his convic- 
tion, that the social welfare of Ireland required of him so to do. 

“It has been held by jurists, that acompact concluded between two nations 
might then only be justifiably disregarded by a contracting party, when to ad- 
here to it would be followed by the ruin of that party, this exception being 
allowed, because no government could by any compact be bound to effect the 
ruin of its own people. This was the utmost latitude, which they could sanc- 
tion for the non-observance of a solemn treaty. Here, however, we find ; 
much wider allowance for infidelity, and this not in an ordinary ened 
concluded between two states bound together by no permanent interest, but in 

a treaty of union between two countries so clos ly connected by natural posi- 
tion, that without a political union they must necessarily be involved in per- 
1 ta ul hostility. Such a cor npact the minister has declared himself ready to 
disregard, not when to maintain it would involve the ruin of England, for this 
calamity would rather result from the violation of it and consequent dissolu- 
tion of the union, but whenever he should himself have come to the con- 
clusion, that it was required for the social welfare of Ireland. And when 
would he come to such a conclusion?) Whenever he should find his adminis- 
tration so disturbed by the agitations of this country, that he should be dis- 
posed to seek a short way to ministerial quiet by yi Iding an saree submis- 
sion to its authors. His present conviction appears to be that the National 
Board is at all hazard to be supported. The Protestant Church of Ireland ac- 
cordingly is apparently doomed to abide the consequences of his steady 
=a rence to that favourite meas ure, or, as it may be reasonably inferred, to 


be rejected and destroyed, as interfering with, and obstructing the soctal 
wi inna of et land. Ife seems indeed plainly enough to have set this alterna- 
tive before us, for as by acquiescence our church would be undermined, so in 
+} 
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ie case of ‘eontiniaad resistance it appears to be menaced with being openly 
des}; yyed, 


‘Thee ympact, which has thus ceased to be in the mind of the minister an 


Speech on Captain R. ng motion on the state of Ireland, Feb. 23, 1844. 
Hansard, vol. 73, series 3, » 244, 245. 
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impediment to either part of this disastrous alternative, is the fifth article of 
that solemn and mest important treaty, by which the two countries, not yet 
fifty years ago, were united under a common legislature. This article stipu- 
lates in the strongest form of language, ‘ That the Churches of England and 
Ireland, as now by law established, be united into one Protestant episcopal 
Church, to be called the United Church of England and Ireland, and that the 
doctrine, worship, discipline, and government of the said united church, shall 
be, and shall remain in full force for ever, as the same are now by law established 
for the Church of England; and that the continuance and preservation of the 
said united church, as the Established Church of England and Ireland, shall 
be deemed and taken to be an essential and fundamental part of the union.’ 
Well might this union of the two Churches be declared to be an essential and 
fundamental part of the union of the two countries. For where would be the 
union of the two countries, if no Protestant interest were preserved in Ire- 
land, to maintain some community of religious and political feeling with the 
government of England? If the Protestant Church were prostrated, that no 
obstacle might remain to the predominance of the Church of Rome, no offen- 
sive establishment spreading the Scriptures of truth open before the eyes of 
the peasantry, and enabling them to read and consider for themselves the glad 
tidings of man’s salvation, the continuance of the union would depend upon 
the continuance of the submissiveness of a Romish hierarchy to an heretical 
government. This might indeed subsist for a short time, that an effort might 
be more conveniently made for reducing England also under the same yoke. 
But whenever it should be found necessary to renounce this other hope of 
ecclesiastical ambition, a control so uncongenial would at the same time be 
renounced, and England would have to protect itself against the machinations 
of Romish independence. 

‘* How strange is it to find the prime minister of this great Protestant em- 
pire thus making a common cause with the Romish agitator, who has so long 
and so seriously disturbed the peace of Ireland, and set the government at 
defiance! The agitator demands a repeal of the treaty of union, that he may 
have in this country a parliament, which he well knows he could mould and 
manage through the influence of the clergy of his church; and the minister 
declared that this treaty was no impediment with him in the way of any 
change for promoting the social welfare of Ireland, which, from his conduct, 
in endeavouring to force upon our clergy an adherence to the National Board, 
we must interpret to mean, for delivering up the country to the control of that 
same clergy. If I were disposed to be superstitious, | might be inclined to re- 
gard this most extraordinary concurrence as a judicial arrangement of the divine 
Providence, aud despair of resistance. But I am not so disposed, and will 
trust in the continued protection of that God, who has hitherto preserved our 
church amidst many trials. To what new trials it may be exposed, it is not 
for me to predict; but | am humbly confident that it will come forth from 
them with a spirit, not subdued, but disciplined, and better prepared to per- 
form its part in the religious destinations of this great Protestant empire.”’— 
pp. 20—26. 

The whole subject is one of far too much importance for a brief 
discussion. The writer has long been convinced that all questions 
affecting the church establishment are first tried in Ireland. In that 
country, the battle of the establishment and the protestant religion is 
fought, and will either be lost or won, Just now the question of 
education is to be decided. The Irish clergy have first been deprived 
of the greater part of their incomes. They are now to be forced to 
give up their position and existence as the clergy of the establishment. 
On no other terms will government give one single farthing towards 
the education of the children of the church in Ireland. When once 
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the clergy have either been starved into submission, or the education 
of the country has been virtually taken out of their hands and trans- 
ferred to the Roman catholics and presbyterians, then the govern- 
ment of the day will find itself in a position to remove the English 
clergy also from the education of the people, and place the whole 
education of the empire in the hands of a department. But, in 
Ireland, this will include the overthrow of the protestant religion, 
and the establishment of popery. Will the establishment and pro- 
testantism of England long survive their destruction in Ireland, and 
the violation of the fundamental condition of the act of union, in 
1800; that compact, on the faith of which the Irish church sur- 
rendered its independent rights for the benefit of England ? 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Miller’s well-timed pamphlet will receive 
the attention due to his age and learning and abilities. The charge 
of his Grace the Archbishop of Armagh, reprinted in the last number 
of this magazine, will show how unchanged are the sentiments of that 
most venerated prelate, and perhaps may lead some whom it may con- 
cern to consider what is the magnitude of the responsibility which 
laymen are incurring, who thus persist in their experiments on the 
established church, in utter disregard of the solemn and repeated pro- 
test of those whose information, experience, wisdom, character, and 
station, would, in other times, have entitled them to be regarded 
as the highest authorities on any question where the safety of religion 
and the promotion of Christian education are concerned. 
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Holt, Richard ... ..... | pa. | Catherine Hall _ Camb. | Lincoln 
Hopkinson, Francis... | 8.C.L. | Magdalen | Camb. Lincoln 
Howes, John George BAL | St. Peter’s | Camb. | Ely 
Howson, J. P. ....s0006 | BA. | Trinity | Camb. | Chester 
Hutton, Edward ...... | B.A, | Catherine Hall | Camb. | — i 
’ Glouces. & Bristol,. 
Isaac, W. D. (Literate) ! ee | tee | eee eee 5 My . r Bp. of 
} anda 
James, Henry D....... | BeA- Magdalen Hall | Oxford London 
Jarvle: Th. nesecsmiccse | Hh | Christ's , Camb. Chester 
Jermyn, Ilugh W. ... | BA. | Trinity Hall | Camb. : Sac ge 
| ereford, by I. d. 
Jones, Edward ..ccccess | Beas | Jesus | Oxford r Bp. of ie, Aceh 
, : | | § Abp.of York, by1.d. 
Kelly, J. ( Literate)... @. | eee tee | eee ‘ 12 Bp. of Ripon 
Kewley, Thos. Rigby | pA. | Magdalen Hall | Oxford | London 
Kirby, H.T.M...... | BAe | St. John’s | Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Layard, C, Clement... | | St. Bees’ | Cumb. te sy - 
gay rg Wm. B.) | | Trinity Dublin pro or Isle 
Student oc. cocececses | se 
Lipscomb, H. Curteis | Bea. | wee _ | Durham Winchester 
Loundes, Richard..... | BA. | Christ Church | Oxford | London 
Loveband, Anthony... | BA. | Worcester | Oxford Abp. of York 
Low, J.L., Licentiate ? re, University Durham | Durham 
in Theology ....+0..§ | | 
| Loxham, R....... sesese | BA. | University | Durham | Chester 
Luscombe, A. P....... | B.A. St. John’s | Camb. | Chester 
Macarness, John F.,.. | Ba. | Exeter | Oxford | Oxford 
Maddock, E. North.. | p.a. | Worcester | Oxford | Worcester 
Magee, W. C. .....00. | BA. | Trinity | Dublin _ Chester 
Magnay, Claudius .... | s.a. | Clare Hall _ Camb. | Winchester 
Pema, Cy csciscenie |< _ St. Bees’ eo w» | Chester 
Marshall, F...... danewes | na. | Jesus | Camb. | Chester 
\ Mason, John M....... | B.A. | St. John’s _ Camb. Durham 
4 Meade, William ....... | B.A. | Balliol | Oxford | Salisbury 
Merewether, John D. B.A. ' St. Edm. Hall | Oxford | Llandaff 
Mildmay,C.A.StJohn | pa. | Merton Oxford Oxford 
M‘Leechlan, KE. H.... | B.A. Pembroke Oxford Oxford 
Moleyns, W. B. de... | pa. Trinity Dublin Salisbury 
Moore, G. H. .ccoccsee | aoe =| St. Bees’ aes ee Chester 
Vor. XXVII.—January, 1845. G 
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Name. 
Morgan, E. John...... 
Mountain, Jacob G... 
Nash, F. Gifford...... | 
Nicholls, Jasper H.... 
Noun, T. Be cca 
Paley, Thos, Maurice 


Palmer, W. Lindsay 


Parry, E. (Literate)... 


Pengelly, J. W. wee. 
Pee, GC. Ws ccceeses 
A, WY « dcecastoinnc 
ee, (He icscisacecicne 
Poigndestre, G. .....+. 
Preston, G, ......... gues 
Prior, John Lawrence 
Pritchard, Henry ..... 
Puckle, B. Hale ...... 
Rawstrone, W. E. .... 
Reeve, E. James eoscee 
Renzy, G. Binks de 
RIG. We. Kscdcdeccs 
Ripley, Nicholas J. ... 


Robertson, John 


Rebinson, George ..... 


Robinson, Thomas... 
Rovyds, Pi er eteersece eeee 
Rufford, Pi tnteekskoanse 
Rust, George .......06. 
Ryle, Frederick W se 
Rynd, Henry Nassau 
Sandford, E. Ayshford 
Sankey, Philip ......... 
Scobell R Sandford G. ee 
Selwyn, Sydney G.... 
Shean, H.S.( Literate) 
Sheppard, Charles <A. 
Shooter, Is éiiinsieiones 
Stedman, Paul..... pean 
Stewart, John ...e.cee0. 
| See 
Thomas, John Harries 
Tickell, Edward A, ... 
Trimmer, Robert...... 
Tryon, C. Alsager .... 
Tryon, George R. ae 
Turner, John ...... bese 
Tyler, Owen B. ........ 
Vaughton, Robert..... 
Venables, Edward ..... 
Vernon, W. Tassie.... 
Walcott, M. EF. Ess Bese 
if ae eore 
Walters, Thomas...... 
Waters, Edmond T. .. 


Were, IT. Waltham... 
West, Edward ......... 
Wheeler, W........- 7 


K, 
B. 
B, 


M.A. 


A. 
B, 
M 


HA, 
R.A. 
BLA. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M 

BR. 


_ Deg. | 


As 
Ae 
A, 


A. 
A. 


A. 


> rr ererrerrrve y 
SF) OO. 6 ee a Some ae 8 


ORDINATIONS. 
DEACONS. 

College. University. 
Wadham Oxford 
Merton _ Oxford 

| Pembroke | Camb. 
Queen's Oxford 
St. Mary Hall | Oxford 
Catherine Hall Camb. 

| Trinity | Camb. 
St. David’s, 2 | 

4 Lampeter } | $y as 
St. Bees’ | wes eee 

| St. Peter’s | Camb. 

| Trinity | Dublin 
St. Bees’ oe eve 
Pembroke | Oxford 

' Queens’ | Camb. 
Exeter | Oxford 
Corpus Christi | Oxford 

| St. Peter’s Camb. 
Christ Church | Oxford 
St. Peter's | Camb. 
Trinity | Dublin 

_ New Inn Hall | Oxford 

| Christ Church | Oxford 
University | Durham 
Trinity Dublin 
Trinity | Camb. 
Brasennose | Oxford 

| St. Bees’ a wee 

' Pembroke | Oxford 
Brasennose Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
Trinity Camb. 
St. John’s | Oxford 
Oriel | Oxford 
New | Oxford 
Queen's | Oxford 
St. Bees’ see . 
Christ's ' Camb. 
St. John’s - Camb. 
Catherine Hall | Camb. 

Trinity Camb. 
Balliol Oxford 
Wadham Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 
Clare Hall Camb. 
Balliol Oxford 
Trinity Oxford 
New Inn Hall Oxford 
Pembroke Camb. 
Magdalen Hall | Oxford 
Exeter Oxford 
St. John's Camb. 
Magdalen Hall | Oxford 
Worcester Oxford 
St. Mary Hall | Oxford 
St. John’s Oxford 
St. Bees’ ie ar 


| 





Ordaining Bishop. 

London 

Oxford 

London 

Oxford 

Chester 

Salisbury 
Winchester 


by 1. d. Bp. of 
Llandaff 
Chester 
Lincoln 
Chester 
Chester 
Winchester 
Chester 
Llandaff 
Oxford 
Abp. of Canterbury 
Oxford 
Abp. of Canterbury 
Durham 
Oxford 
Winchester 
Durham 
Worcester, by 1}. d, 
Bp. of Clogher 
Worcester 
Chester 
Chester 
London 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Salisbury 
Abp. of Canterbury 
Lincoln 
Oxford 
Chichester 
Oxford 
Chester 
Ely 
Lincoln 
Chester 
London 
Salisbury 
Oxford 
London 
Ely 
Chichester 
Salisbury 
Lincoln 
Chichester 
Hereford 
London 
Chester 
Winchester 
Ely 
Peterborough 
Oxford 
Chester 


byt, & Bristol, 
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Name. 
White, Charles H..... | 
Willock, Charles W... 


Williams, W. (Liter.) 


Wilson, William....... 
Wovoleombe, W. W.... 
Worsley, Henry ....+++ | 
Wren, Thomas .....00e | 
Wright, William ...... | 
Yarworth, Wa Ve aeetes 


Acland, Peter L. Dyke | 
Anderson, Thomas ... 
Akenhead, David...... | 
Aldred, John eeeerere 
Babb, George ..... eoee | 
Bagge, Philip coeccceee | 
Bagley, Thomas ...... | 
Barker, Arthur A. ... | 
Barker, F. Bi. Hs: sce | 
Barry, John .ccccccccese | 
Bathurst, Lancelot C. | 
Baylee, w. G Perry ° 
Beckwith, H. William | 
Bell, Thomas ..cccoces | 
Berton, Henry ......00 
Blackburn, John...... 
Blake, Henry Bunbury | 
Boudier, George John | 
Bowles: Cy. di Be ctscin: | 
Brackenbury, A. ... | 
Bradley, Edward ...... 
| 


Bruton, Walter M. 


Brunrom, Peter M.... | 
Buckland, W. Arnold 


Buckworth, C. P...... | 
Bullen, Abraham W.. | 


Callendar, William ... | 
Calvert, William ...... | 
Charles, Samuel ...... 

Collyns, Charles H.... | 
Cowburn, Allen ...... 

ea 

Danby, F. B. 
Day, Vaughan C. 
Dickerson, R. Cy ..0... 
Drayton, Philip T.... 
en, 3. Ti. ccacions 4 
East, Edward ......00. 


Edgell, Henry Folke 


Evans, Evan .. 


Evetts, Thomas ...... | 
Farthing, T. N. ...... 
Fell, George Hunter 
Firminger, T. A. C. 
Flint, W. C. Raffles... 


coe | the Ae 


ORDINATIONS, 


DEACONS. 
Deg. College. 
m.a. | Oriel 
B.A. | Balliol 
. j eee eee 
B.A. | Wadham 
B.A. | Exeter 
B.A. Exeter 
B.A. St. John’s 
M.A. | Trinity 
A.B, | St. John’s 
PRIESTS. 
z.A. | Christchurch 
za. | Corpus Christi 
B.a. | University 
B.A. | Lincoln 
B.A. | St. John’s 
| M.A. | Trinity 
B.A. | Queens’ 
M.A. | Magdalen 
M.A. | Brasennose 
b.aA. | Caius 
nA. | Trinity 
B.A. | Trinity 
B.A. | University 
B.A. | Trinity 
B.A. | University 
B.A. | Pembroke 
B.A. | Trinity 
B.A. Fell. of King’s 
B.A. Wadham 
B.A. | Queen’s 
pa. | Magdalen Hall 
B.c.L. | St. Peter's 
B.A. | St. Peter’s 
n.A. | Christchurch 
M.A. | Trinity 
B.A | Trinity 
p.A. | Magdalen Hall 
n.a. | Pembroke 
B.A. | Trinity 
M.A. | Christ Church 
M.A. | Exeter 
B.A. | Exeter 
| B.A. Catherine Hall 
m.a. | New Inn Hall 
| B.A. | Worcester 
| B. ae | St. Mary Hall 
B.A. , Trinity 
_ BA. | Magdalen Hall 
Ba. | Oriel 
§ St. David's, ? 
@ Lampeter || 
m.As | Corpus Christi 
| BLA. Catherine Hall 
B.A. | Magdalen 
B.A. Pembroke 


z..a | Trinity 


G2? 


| 


83 


Universtty. Ordaining Bishop. 
Oxford | Salisbury 
Oxford Chichester 
| ( Glouces. & Bristol, 
eve eco | by lL d. Bp. of 
Llandaff 
Oxford | London 
Oxford | Ely 
Oxford | Lincoln 
Camb. London 
Camb. Worcester 
Oxford | Lincoln 
Oxford | Worcester 
Camb. Worcester 
Oxford Durham 
Oxford Archbishop of York 
Camb. Worcester 
Camb. Archbishop of York 
Camb. London 
Oxford Worcester 
Oxford Oxford 
Camb. Lincoln 
Oxford | Salisbury 
Dublin | Lineoln 
Oxford Durham 
Dublin Lincoln 
Durham | Durham 
Camb. | Archbishop of York 
Camb. | Ely 
Camb. | Lincoln 
Oxford | Peterborough 
Oxford Archbishop of York 
Oxford Chichester 
Camb rere & Bristol 
: , l. d. Bp. Exeter 
Camb. London 
Oxford — Oxford 
Camb. | Lineoln 
Camb as B & Bristol, 
: l. d. Bp. Exeter 
Oxford Durham 
Camb. Archbishop of York 
Camb. Ely 
Oxford Oxford 
Oxford Hereford 
Oxford Salisbury 
Camb. Chester 
Oxford Salisbury 
Oxford Lincoln 
Oxford Chichester 
Dublin Chester 
Oxford Salisbury 
Oxford Salisbury 
one ase Liandaff 
Oxford Lincoln 
Camb. Chester 
Oxford Oxford 
| Camb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Camb. Winchester 
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Name. 


Foord, Richard R. ... 
Forbes, A. Penrose... 
Foot, Jeffery...cccseoee 


Fuge, Henry ..... eeee 


Gell, Frederick......... 
Gibbs, Thomas C, 


Glanville, J. 


Godfrey, Edward..,... 
Goodford, Charles O. | 
Gorton, John ......... | 


Gram, John Willis... | 
ee, Wr ikcatssis ; 


eS a 


Gregory, Robert 
Hamilton, H.H.( Lit.) 
Hamilton, James A... 
Hanmer, Henry ...... 
Harding, G. Rogers... 
Hardy, James ..,..... 
Harene, Edward 
Havergall, Henry 
SP 
Headley, William 


Hemming Richard ... 


Hext, George 


Hookins, Philip 
Hopper, Augustus M. 
Hotham, Henry 
Hughes, H. P 
Ick, William Richard 
James, James Caddy 
Jenkins, Jenkin 
PT ee eee 
Jones, H. eeeeesesesecces 
suke, W.. Miaiscsce. 
Remp, W. THis. cess 
Kilvert, Edward 
Knott, John ........ 
Lake, William Charles 
Leay, William 
Ie Mesurier, John ... 
Levien, John........ 
Lewes, J. Meredith... 
Lewis, W. Sunderland 
Lewthwaite, Samuel .. 
Lioyd, BO csnksees 


Loftus, Lord A. It. td 


Lowden, Charles Fuge 
Mare, W. Salmon 

Marsh, John........ 
Marshall, James 
Marshall, William 
Mathison, W. C 

Merry, Robert 
Mills, Thomas 
gt Pree 
SG Fete ee 
Mott, Henry Samuel 


Deg. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B. A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 


M.A. 


R.A. 


B.A. 


M.A, 
B.A. 


LL.B, 


Be Ae 


| Emmanuel 


Fellow of New 
Trinity Hall 
St. John’s 
Jesus 


| St. Bees’ 
| Sidney Sussex 


St. John’s 
Lincoln 
Trinity 


Catherine Hall 


St. Bees’ 
Corpus Christi 
St Alban Hall 


Christ's 


Fellow of Baliol 
St. Edmund Hall 


Christ Church 
Wadham 
Trinity 
Trinity 
Magdalen 
Worcester 


Trinity 
Iexeter 
Magdalen 


Fellow of New 


Christchurch 
Trinity 
Trinity 
Jesus 
Trinity 
Trinity 

St. John's 
St. Jolin’s 


ORDINATIONS, 
PRIESTS. 

( ‘ollege. University. 
Queens’ _ Camb. 
Brasennose | Oxford 

| Sidney Sussex | Camb. 
Magdalen Hall | Oxford 
Christ’s | Camb. 
| Trinity | Oxford 
Trinity | Dublin 
Clare Hall , Camb. 
| King’s | Camb. 
Wadham | Oxford 
Exeter | Oxford 
| 
St. Bees’ | see 
Brasennose | Oxford 
Corpus Christi | Oxford 
Balliol | Oxford 
New Inn Hall | Oxford 
Queens’ | Camb. 
| Queens’ | Camb. 
Magdalen | Camb. 
| Christ Church | Oxford 
St. Bees’ | 6g 
Corpus Christi | Camb. 


| Camb. 


Oxford 
Camb. 


| Camb. 
| Camb. 


| Camb. 


Camb. 


— Oxford 


Dublin 
Camb. 


Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 


Camb. 


Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Dublin 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 





| 


| 





Ordaining Bishop. 


§ Salisbury, by }. d. 
from Bp. Exeter 


Glouces. & Bristol 


——- 


Abp. of Canterbury 
Worcester, by 1. d. 
from Bp. Ripon 


Glouces. & Bristol 


TIERCE encanta ie : 


Th ee ee ee ee ee ee | — ee re Ure ee ee 


A ad od sted « 


id @) 


Archbishop of York 


a ? ed od ed ed nd 2d od od td ot él oa 


Glouces. & Bristol 


Worcester, by 1. d. 


from Bp. Clogher 


Archbishop of York 


Glouces. & Bristol 
Archbishop of York 


Ce 


ese OR,” 


Name. 


Murray, Francis H... 
Nembhard, H. .....00+- 
Newell, Frederick C. 


Newman, E, (Lit.)... 


Niven, James ..ccocees 
O'Flaherty, T. R. ... 
Ommaney, G. D. W. 
Pochin, W. H.....csee | 
Pollit, J. (Literate)... 
FOCI, de Gococcenssccee 
Power, Ilenry Bolton 
Power, Johti.cecce-ccoee 


Price, William .....006. 


Ravenhill, T. Holmes | 
Reddall, Enoch, ( Lit.) 


Reid, M. 


eeeeeereereeree 


Ridley, Thomas ...+.. 
Ripley, W. ET. ...scccce 
Robinson, John F.... 
Robinson, ‘Thomas J. 
Rogers, Edward ...... 
Rush, Henry John ... | 


Scott, Edward T. } | 


Literate eeerreree 
Scott, J. 


Seymour, Charles F. 
Shannon, George S... 
Sheppard, James H. 
Sheringham, John W. | 
Shuker, Henry......00e | 
Simpson, Foster G.... | 


Skeftington, T. C. F 


Sleed, Edward .....0... 


Smith, Charles........ 


Smith, Robert Martin 
Smith, Samuel......... 
Sinythies, Edward ... 
Smyth, Thomas C, ... 
Stretton, Henry ...... 


Stroud, R. A. 


Swayne, John ......0. 


Tate, Francis .... 


‘Taylor, Richard H. .. 
Taynton, William ... 
Thomas, J. ..... etwiwee 
Thomas, L. Frederick | 
Trower, Arthur ...... 
Tudbalt, Thomas ...... 
Turner, Charles ...... 


Vansittart, Charles 


Wallace, Richard D. 
Walsh, C. B. H. eeence 
Walters Henry L. M. 


Watson, J..... 
Wicks, W. F. ... 


Wood, Peter A. L. eee 


eee ee eeee 


Deg. 
B.A. 


B.A. 


B.Ae 
M.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A, 
B.A. 
B.A, 
BA. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
BAe 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


| B.A. 


B.A. 
BAe 
B.A, 
M.A- 
B.A. 
Be As 
B.C. Le 
B.A. 


elie 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.Ac 
B.A- 
B.A, 


ORDINATIONS., 
PRIESTS. 
College. | University. 
Christchurch | Oxford 
| St. Bees’ Fr? ee ae 
| Clare Hall | Camb. 
{sonar Mis- 
sionary, if eee eee 
_€ lington. | 
| Trinity ~ Dublin 
| St. John’s | Camb, 
Trinity Camb. 
St. Bees’ | eee eee 
St. Bees’ | ~ eee 
Oriel | Oxford 
Pembroke | Camb. 
§ St. David's 2 
2 Lampeter §; °” an 
| Worcester | Oxford 
St. Bees’ | wi ‘sd 
Catherine Hall | Camb. 
University | Oxford 
St. Peter’s | Camb. 
Queens’ | Camb. 
Christchurch | Oxford 
| Worcester | Oxford 
(Church Mis-) | 
4 sionary, inf ase eee 
? lington. 
_ Trinity | Dublin 
| University | Oxford 
Pembroke | Oxford 
Queen’s | Oxford 
St. John’s / Camb. 
St. John’s | Camb. 
St. Edmund Hall Oxford 
_ Worcester ~ Oxford 
Pembroke Oxford 
Magdalen | Camb. 
Queens’ Camb. 
University Durham 
Emmanuel Camb. 
Catherine Hall | Camb. 
| Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Wadham Oxford 
Magdalen Hall | Oxford 
University | Oxford 
Trinity | Oxford 
Queens’ Camb. 
Trinity Oxford 
Queens’ | Camb, 
Lincoln | Oxford 
Emmanuel Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Oriel Oxford 
Exeter Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
Christchurch | Oxford 


St Bees’ 
St. Bees’ 
Magdalen 





Camb. 


ee 
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Ordaining Bishop. 
Worcester 
Chester 

London 


London 


Glouces. & Bristol 
Winchester 
Lincoln 

Chester 

Chester 

Chester 

Hereford 

Ely 


Llandaff 


Salisbury 
Peterborough 
Chester 
Winchester 
Toronto 

Ely 

Glouces. & Bristol 
Salisbury 
Chichester 


§ London ; for the 


Colonies 


Chester 
Winchester 
Oxford 
Chichester 
London 
Worcester 
Winchester 
Hereford 
Peterborough 
Lincoln 
London 
Archbishop of York 
Peterborough 
Durham 
London 
Salisbury 
London 
Worcester 
Salisbury 
Salisbury 
Chester 
Salisbury 
Peterborough 
Salisbury 
Worcester 
Lincoln 

Ely 
Winchester 
Salisbury 
Chester 
Chester 
London 








ee heer t ae ee 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


The Lord Bishop of Norwich will hold 
his next Ordination at Norwich, on Sun- 
day, the 26th day of January, 1845. 

The Lord Bishop of Peterborough 
purposes holding an Ordination at Peter- 
borough Cathedral, on Sunday, the 16th 
February, 1845. 


-_—_—_ 


CONFIRMATIONS APPOINTED. 
The Lord Bishop of London pur- 


poses to hold confirmations, in the 
spring of 1845, at all the usual places 
in the county of Essex, with the excep- 
tion of Saffron-Walden, Thaxted, Dun- 
mow, Bishop's Stortford, Harlow, Fy- 
field, and Epping. 

No alteration will be made with regard 
to the annual and triennial confirma- 
tions for the metropolis and its imme- 
diate suburbs. 

The Lord Bishop of Winchester pur- 
poses to hold confirmations throughout 
the county of Surrey, in the months of 
May and June next. 

The Bishops of London, Durham, 
Lincoln, and Ely, have given notice, that 
after the present year they will require 
from all candidates of the University of 


Cambridge applying to them for holy | 
orders, a certificate of their having passed 
the voluntary theological examination. | 
The Bishop of Norwich has giver a | 
similar notice, but hic lordship intends 


that it shall apply only to gentlemen 
secking admission to the priesthood, and 
that it shall come into operation after 
August, 1845. 


PREFERMENTS AND CLERICAL | 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Adeney, Rev. John, to the R. of Flow- 
ton, Suffolk; pat., H. S. Thornton, 
Esq. 

Airey, Rev. Wm., Fell. of Queen's Col., 
Oxford, to the V. of Bramley, Hants ; 
vat. Queen's College, Oxford. 

Applin, Rev. C. D’Oyley, to the P. C. 
of Stanley, near Waketield. 

Ashby, Rev. Samuel, to the V. of Cor- 
pusty, Norfolk. 

Atkinson, Rev. Thos,, to the P. C. of 
Copmanthorpe with Upper Poppleton, 
Yorkshire: these chapelnes having 
been separated from the mother church 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


of St. Mary Bishophill, Junior, and 
endowed by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, 

Attree, Rev. Francis Town, to the C, of 
Lastingham, Yorkshire. 

Austin, Rev. G., to be Chaplain to her 
Majesty's ship “* Eagle.” 

Bagnall, Rev. H., to the R. of Sheinton, 
Salop. 

Barber, Rev. W. H., to the P. C. of 
Belper, Derbyshire. 

Beckett, Rev. H. F., to the C. of Dod- 
worth, near Barnsley, Yorkshire. 

Bingham, Rev. R., to the P.C. of Har- 
wood, Bolton, Lancashire. 

Bishop, Rev. H. G. Nassau, to the V. of 
Great Clacton, with Little Holland, 
Essex. 


Blake, Rev. I1. Bunbury, to the R. of 


Hessett, Suffolk. 
Bradford, Rev. William M. K., R. of 


Westmeon-cum-Privett, Hants. 

_ Bradshaw, Rev. Jas., to the Incumbency 
of St. George’s Church, Darlaston, 
Staffordshire. 

Browne, Rev. Edw. G., to the C. of 
Bawdsey, near Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

| Burrough, Rev. Joseph Ashton, of Emma- 

nuel Coll., Camb., to be Chaplain and 

Naval Instructor to her Majesty’s 

| ship, ‘* Amazon.” 

| Butler, Rev. W. J., to R. of Appleton- 
cum-Tubney, Berks; pats., the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Magadalen Coll. 

Bywater, Rev. J., to the P. C. of St. 

| Simon and St. Jude, Manchester. 

 Carrighan, Rev. Geo., to be Minister of 
the new District, Sutton-on-Plym, in 
| the parish of Charles, Plymouth. 

| Cartwright, Rev. John, one of the Minor 

| Canons, to be Precentor of Durham 

Cathedral. 

' Carter, Rev. James, C. of Brewood, to 
the P. C. of Riddings, near Alfreton, 
Derbyshire. 

Carwithen, Rev. W. D.D., to ke Domes- 
tic Chaplain to Earl Fortescue. 

Cave, Rev. Wilmot, C. B., V. of Hope, 
Derbyshire, to the P. C. of Derwent, 
in the same county ; pat., Lord Den- 
man. 

Chamberlain, Rev. T., Incumbent of 
St. Thomas’s,Oxford, to be Rural Dean 
of the Deanery of Oxford. 

Charles, Samuel, to the C. of Denham, 
near Newmarket. 

Christopherson, 


Rev. Arthur, of St, 


Week, near Winchester, to the R. of 
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John’s Coll. Camb., to the C. of the 
parish church of Lancaster. 

Clarke, Rev. F., C. of Burton-on-Trent, 
to be Minister of Reddal-hill, adistrict 
under Sir R. Peel’s Act. 

Cobb, Rev, Wm., late C, of Appledore 
with Ebony, Kent, to that Vicarage ; 
pat., Abp. of Canterbury, 

Coldwell, Rev. Thos., V. of Apthorpe, 
Northamptonshire,and Domestic Chap- 
lain to the late Duke of Grafton, to be 
Chap. to his Grace the present Duke. 

Collyer, Rev. John, A.M., Barrister-at- 
law, to be Commissary of the Arch- 
deaconry of Norwich, in the room of 
the Ven. Archd. Bathurst, deceased. 

Cragg, Rev. Joseph, C. of Harborough 
Magna, to the newly-formed district of 
St. Thomas’s, Coventry. 

Cramer, Rev. John Anthony, D. D., 
Principal of New Inn Hall, and Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, to the Deanery of 
Carlisle. 

Crekeye, Rev. Stephen, to the R. of Bee- 
ford, Yorkshire; pat., the Abp. of 
York. 

Dalton, Rev. John Neale, of Caius Coll., 
Camb., to the V. of Greetham, Rut- 
landshire. 

Darcey, Rev. John, to the P. C. of Mar- 
ton, Cheshire. 

Davies, Rev. John, B.A., of St. John’s 
Coll., Camb., to the Lectureship of 
St. Philip’s, Birmingham. 

Dean, Rev. C. K., C. of Lytham, to the 
Incumbency of South Shore ; pat., T. 
Clifton, Esq. 

Dean, Rev. Thos., P. C, of Berrow and 
Little Malvern, Worcestershire, and 
Master of the Grammar School at 
Colwell, tothe V. of Wharton, in the 
diocese of Chester; pats., D. and C. 
of Worcester Cathedral. 

Dowell, Rev. G., to the R. of Wer- 
rington, Devon; pat., the Duke of 
Northumberland, 

Dundas, Rev. Henry, to the P. C. of 
Warton ; pat., the Dean of Ripon. 


Dyott, Rev. Wm. Herrick, of Trin. Coll. | 


Camb., to be one of the Domestic 
Chaplains of Viscount Combermere. 

Edwards, Rev. J. Meredith, formerly of 
Christ’s College, to be Chaplain and 
Moral Instuctorto her Majesty’s ship 
* Dedalus.” 


Edwards, Rev. John, to the C. of the | 


parish church, Rochdale, 
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Evans, Rev. Charles, M.A., Barrister- 
at-law, to be Chancellor of the Dio- 
cese of Norwich, in the room of the 
late Chancellor Yonge, deceased. 

Evans, Rev. G., V. of Verwice, to the P 
C. of Tremaen, Cardigan. 

Faber, Rev. F. A., tothe R. of Saunder- 
ton, Bucks ; pats., the President of the 
Fellows of Magdalen Coll., Oxford. 

Fellowes, Rev. T. Lyon, to the R. of 
Beighton, Norfolk ; pat., Henry Fel- 
lowes, Esq. 

Forbes, Rev. Charles, late C, of Brance- 
peth, and Chaplain to Earl Grey, to 
the additional C. of Banbury, Oxon. 

Frost, Rev. Robt. Myers, to the Curacy 
of St. Michael, Lewes. 

Gillett, Rev. Edwd., C. of Beighton, to 
be also C. of Wickhampton, Norfolk. 

Goddard, The Ven. Charles, D.D., late 
Archd. of Lincoln, to be Sub-Dean, 

Goodday, Rev. Septimus, to the C, of 
Christ Church, Chelsea. 

Goodchild, Rev. Wm. Geo., Head Mas- 
ter of the Free Grammar School, Aud- 
lem, to the living of East Tilbury, 
Essex ; pat., the Lord Chancellor. 

Goodlake, Rev. T. W., to the C. of the 
third portion of Beampton, Oxfordshire. 

Goodwin, Rev. H., to the V. of Twy- 
ning, Gloucestershire; pats., D,and C, 
of Christ Church, Oxford, 

Gould, Rev. F., to the P. C. 
Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 

Green, Rev. G. D., Assist. C. of Petney, 
to be Chaplain of the Langport Union 
Workhouse, Somersetshire. 

Greenhow, Rev. Edwd., C. of Great Ouse- 
burn, near Boroughbridge, to the V. of 
Nun Monkton, near York. 

Gretton, Rev. Rich. Henry, R. of Nant- 
wich, Cheshire, to be Confrater of 
Brown’s Hospital, Stamford. 

Grey, Rev. H., late C. of Jarrow, to the 
Living of Trent Vale, Staffordshire. 
Harrison, Rev. W. Morning Preacher 
at the Magdalen, ) to the office of After- 
noon Preacher of the Foundling Llos- 
pital, London, 

Haughton, Rev. Henry Philip, tothe R. 
of Markfield, Leicestershire. 

Hawkins, Rev. Ernest, B. D., Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford, and Secretary 
to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, has been collated by the 
Lord Bishop of London to a preben- 
dal stall in the Cathedral Church of 

St. Paul. 


of New 
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Hawkins, Rev. Chas. James, to the V. 
of Sutton-on-the-Forest, Yorkshire. 
Hildyard, Rev. Alex. Grant, to the C. of 

King’s Cliffe, Northamptonshire. 


Hline, Rev. H. T. C., Reader of St. | 
James's, Bury St. Edmund's, to the | 


R. of Quarrington, Lincolnshire; pat., 
the Marquis of Bristol. 


Hughes, Rev. John Young, to the P. C. | 


of Trinity Church, Greenwich. 
Hughes, Rev. J. B., Demy of Magd.Coll. 
Oxford, and Assistant Master to the 


School for Sons of Clergymen and | 


others, Marlborough, to the Second 
Mastership of Blundell's School, Ti- 
verton, Devonshire. 

Hunter, Rev. Evan Haynes, to be Assist- 
ant ©. of St. Ann, Limehouse. 

Hutton, Rev. C. HL., D.D., tothe R. of 
Houghton Magna, Northamptonshire ; 
pats., the President and Fellows of 
Magdalen College. 

Jodrell, Rev. H., Domestic Chaplain to 
the Duke of Leeds, to the R. of Gisle- 
ham, Suffolk. 

Johnson, Rev. Woodthorpe, to the R. of 
Grimsby, Line.; pat., R.Johnson, Esq. 

Kitson, Rev. Edw., from Malta, to be 
Chaplain of Pembroke Dockyard. 

Laing, Rev. W., to be joint Assist. C, at 
Oldbury, near Birmingham. 

Lewis, Rev. John, late C. of Penarth 
and Lavernock, near Cardiff, to be 
Chaplain of the Gaol and Assist. C. of 
Spalding. 

Lloyd, Rev. T. HL, of All Souls’ Col- 
lege, to the KR. of Hamerton, Hunts. 
Lowe, Rev. John, to the V. of Abbots- 

Bromley, Staffordshire. 

Manning, Rev. G. W., P. C. of St. Ju- 
liot, to the C, of the adjoining parish 
of Lesnewth, Cornwall. 

Medley, Rev. J., Prebendary of Exeter 
and Lincoln, and V. of St. Thomas's, 
Exeter, to the Bishopric about to be 
constituted in the province of New 
Brunswick, North America. 

Merry, Rev. R., late Fellow and Tutor 
of Jesus College, Camb., to the R. of 
Guielden Morden, Cambridge. 

Milne, Rev. H., to the R. of Holm 
Hale, Norfolk, on his own petition, 

Mills, Rev. T. S., to the P. C. of Little- 
borough, Rochdale, Lancashire. 

Moore, Rev. David Brown, to the Chap- 
laincy of the Workhouse and Asylum, 
Birmingham. 

Morris, Rev. James, of Catherine Hall, 


Camb., to be Minister of the new 
district of Litthe Dawley, Salop. 

Moore, Rev. W., D.D., to be Arch- 
deacon of Lincoln. 

Morton, Rev. R., to the P. C. of Scissett, 
near }Luddersfield. 

Neale, Rev. Erskine, to the R. of Kirton, 
Suffolk ; pat., the Queen. 

Ormerod, Rev. T. Johnson, to the new 
church of St. Mark, Lakenham, Nor- 
folk. 

Owen, Rev. H., to the V. of Llanywys, 
near Ruthin, 

Packe, Rev. Augustus, to the R. of Cay- 
thorpe, Lincolnshire. 

Paton, Rev. Alex., to the C. of Don- 
nington-on-Baine, and Market Stain- 
ton, Lincolnshire. 

Pelham, Hon. and Rev. T., to an Ho- 
norary Canonry in Norwich Cathedral. 

Peyton, Rev. Algernon, junr., to the 
R. of Lackford, Suffolk; pat., Sir C. 
W. FE. Kent, Bart. 

Poole, Rev. S. C., to the P. C. of Glod- 
wick, near Oldham. 

Prosser, Rev. John, C. of Moreton-in- 
Marsh, to the P. C.of Upton St. 
Leonard’s, Gloucester. 

Prower, Rev. J. M., Rural Dean of 
Cricklade, to an Honorary Canonry in 
Bristol Cathedral. 

Ramsay, Rev. Alex., to the P. C. of Tin- 
tinhull, Somerset ; pat., the Hon, Gen. 
Arbuthnot. 

Rawlins, Rev. Fras. Geo.,to the R. of 
Leaden Roding, Essex ; pat., the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Reynolds, Rev. J. Preston, A.M., to 
the R. of Necton, otherwise Neighton, 
Norfolk. : 

Ridley, Rev. N. J., to the C. of West 
Meon-cum- Privett, Hants. 

Robinson, Rev. Robt., to the R. of Mal- 
lerstang, near Kirkby-Stephen, West- 
moreland, 

Rogers, Rev. Geo., to the R. of Brace- 
borough, Lincolnshire ; pat., the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Saville, Rev. Bourchier Wray, V. of Oke- 
hampton, to be Domestic Chaplain to 
the Earl of Fortescue. 

Sayce, Rev. Hen. Sam., to the P. C. of 
Shirehampton, 

Seaton, Rev. Wm., C. of St. Thomas's, 
Bristol, to be Chaplain to the Mayor 
Bristol. i 

Shand, Rev. George, to the C. of Mend- 
ham, Suffolk, 
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Shurt, Rev. Theodore, to the C. of Sou- | Williams, Rev. Jas., to the United Vi- 


thery, Norfolk. 

Sim, Rev. Henry, to the P. C. of Wing- 
ham, Kent; pat., John Bridges, Esq. 
Simpson, Rey. W., to the P. C. of Dob- 

cross, Rochdale, Lancashire. 


; 


Skipper, Rev. J. B., to the V. of Mar- | 


den, Wiltshire. 
Spofforth, Rev. R., to the V. of Weigh- 
ton Market, Yorkshire. 


Squire, Rev. Edw. B., to be a Surro- | 


gate for granting Marriage Licences in 
the diocese of Lichfield. Residence, 
Rectory, Burslem. 

St. John, Rev. Edward Beauchamp, to 
the R. of Ideford, Devon. 

Stocken, Rev. Henry, of Arkendale, near 
Knaresborough, to the P. C. of Wil- 
ton, Yorkshire. 

Stone, Rev. W., Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Newcastle-under- 
Lyue, to the Incumbency of the new 
church at Butterton, in the parish of 
Trentham ; pat., Sir W. and Lady 
Pilkington, 

Surridge, Rev. Jas. E., to the R. of 
Greystead, Northumberland, 


carage of All Saints with St. Peter’s, 
Maldon, Essex. 

Wood, Rev. R. W. Kendall, to the C, of 
Ilusband’s Bosworth, Leicestershire. 
Wordsworth, Rev. Cullen Forth, to the 

R. of Fyfield Bavant, near Salisbury. 
Wright, Rev. George, V. of Nafferton, 
to the V. of Conisborough, Yorkshire, 


| Wright, Rev. E. W., to the V. of Great 


Taylor, Rev. Jos., to the V. of Castle | 


Sowerby, Carlisle. 


Thompson, Rev. Sir Henry, Bart., to the | 


V. of Frant, Sussex: pat. Rev. R. 
Gream, R. of Rothertield. 


Trench, Rev. R. Chevenie, of Trin. Col., | 
Cambridge, to the R. of Abbotston, | 


with the V. of Itchen, Stoke. 
Trollope, Rev. J., to the R. of Crow- 
marsh, Gifford, Oxon. 


Vaughan, Rev. C. T., R. of St. Martin's, | 


Leicester, to be the Head Master of 
Harrow School. 


Malvern, Worcestershire. 
CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Bennett, Rev. Thos. Leigh, late V. of 
Long Sutton, Lincolnshire ; and In- 
cumbent of the parishes of Nettlebed 
and Pishill, Oxfordshire. 

Bower, Rev. John, P. C. of Waverton, 
Cheshire. 

Grant, Rev. Johnson, P. C. 
Town Chapel, London. 
Hammond, Rev. W. Andrew, at Naples. 
Hill, Rev. Rowland, at Bowness, Win- 

dermere. 

Ilogg, Rev. James, V. 
Northamptonshire, 
Holland, Rev. J., V. of Aston Rowant, 

Oxon, and R. of Greete, near Ludlow, 
Huntley, Rev. Wadham, V. of Aston 
Blank, Gloucestershire. 


of Kentish 


of Geddington, 


| Knight, Rev. John,: R. of Petrockstow 


Walker, Rev. S. Edmund, R. of St. Co- | 
lumb Major, Cornwall, to be Private | 


Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Vis- 
count Valentia. 

Ward, Rev. Charles, to the C. of Diss, 
Norfolk. 

Wilbraham, Rev. Chas. Philip, of St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge, to the V. 
of Audley, Staffordshire, 

Williams, Rev. Morris, to the C. of Lla- 
nllechid, Carnarvon. 

Williams, Rev. W., to the R. of Llany- 
chan, Denbighshire, and to the Sun- 


day Evening Lectureship of St. Pe- | 


ter's, Ruthin. 


Williams, Rev. T., late C. of Merthyr | 


Tydvil, to the P. C. of Liandweh, in 


Carmarthen ; pat., Bp. of St. David's. | 


and of the adjoining parish of Huish, 
Devon. 

Gray, Rev. C. J., R. of Purley, Berk- 
shire. 

Mules, Rev. Charles, V. of Stapleford 
and Pampisford, Cambridgeshire. 

Rennell, Rev. George, RK. of Greystead, 
Northumberland. 

Roberts, Rev. Ellis, V. 
Denbighshire. 

Sanders, Rev. C., Confrater of Brown's 
ILospital, Stamford, and V. of Ketton 
and Tixover, Rutland. 

Smith, Rev. Francis, R. of Grendon, 
Warwickshire. 

Stopford, Hon. and Rev. Richard Bruce, 
Canon of Windsor, and KR. of Barton 
Seagrave, Northampton. 

Tiffin, Rev. W., Rural Dean and R. of 
Beeford, Yorkshire. 

| Tothill, Rev. John, R. of Hittisleigh, 
Devon. 

— Yonge, Rev. Wm., V. of Swaffham, R. 
of Necton and Ilolm Hale, Norfolk ; 
and Chancellor of the Diocese of Nor- 
wich, 


of Llanynys, 
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OXFORD. 





November 30. 

In a Congregation holden on Thursday, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Civil Law—T. H. Had- 
dan, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter, senior 
scholar on the Vinerian Foundation, 

Masters of Arts—Rev,. F. E. Lott, 
St. Alban Hall; Rev. Fulwar Craven 
Fowle, Merton. 

Bachelors of Arts—G. Butterworth, 


moner of Ch. Ch,; Lawson, R., student 
of Ch. Ch.; Lousada, Percy M., coin- 
moner of Merton; Marson, C., com- 
moner of Ch. Ch.; Scaife, G., exhibi- 


_tioner of Lincoln: Smith, Thomas F., 


Balliol, (grand comp. ;) W. F. J. Kaye; | 


Balliol: J. W. Slegg, New Inn Hall ; 


Rev. Cullen Forth Wordsworth, Mag- | 


dalen Hall; T. Harris, Magdalen Hall; 
R. Calthorpe Whitmore Ryder, scholar of 
Wadham; J. Goldsmith Orger, Wad- 
ham; T. Balston, Brasennose ; Arthur 
Hlayne Hamilton, St. John’s; J. Banks, 


scholar of Lincoln; W. Barrett, Lord | 


Crewe’s Exhibitioner of Lincoln; E. 
Tindal Turner, scholar of Trinity; I. 
Metcalfe, Fellow of Lincoln, (incorpo- 
rated from St. John’s, Cambridge.) 
CLASS LIST.——-MICHAELMAS TERM, 1844, 
Crass 1.—Coleridge, H. J., scholar of 


Trinity ; Fortescue, Chichester S., stu- | 


dent of Christ Ch. ; Slegg, J. W., com- 
moner of New lun Hall; Turner, E.T., 
scholar of Trinity. 

Crass Il.—Arnold, M., scholar of 
Balliol; Blomfield, F. G., commoner of 
Balliol; Engleheart, Gardner D., com- 
moner of Ch. Ch. ; Harper, H. D., scholar 
of Jesus; Hughes, G. E., commoner of 
Oriel; Orger, J. G., commoner of Wad- 
ham ; Prichard, T. J., demy of Magdalen. 

Crass [1].—Armitage, E., scholar of 


University ; Balston, T., commoner of | 


Brasennose ; Banks, J., scholar of Lincoln; 


Barrett, W., exhibitioner of Lincoln; | 


Butterworth, G., commoner of Balliol ; 
Hamilton, A. H., bible clerk of St, 
John’s; Kaye, W. F.J., commoner of 
Balliol; Lloyd, C., student of Ch. Ch. ; 
Ryder, R. C. W., scholar of Wadham ; 
Whately, H. T., commoner of Ch. Ch. 
Crass [V.—Bevan, Beckford, com- 
moner of Ch. Ch. ; Brown, H. W., com- 
moner of Ch. Ch.; Calman, John J., 
commoner of Worcester; Clarke, W.G., 
commoner of Oriel ; Cramer, H. E., stu- 
dent of Ch. Ch.; Cronow, W. L., com. 


commoner of Queen’s ; Swanwick, P. S., 
scholar of Brasennose ; Walker, Hl. M., 
bible-clerk of Oriel; White, Gilbert F., 
exhibitioner of Lincoln ; Wyatt, H. IL, 
commoner of Queen’s. 

Henry George Liddell, 

John Mathias Wilson, 

:. Cooper Woollcombe, 

Arthur West Haddan, 

December vs 

In a Convocation holden on Thursday, 
the nomination of the following gentle- 
men to succeed to the office of Select 
Preachers, at Michaelmas, 1845,. was 
approved by the House :— 

Rev. G. Ferris Whidborne Mortimer, 
D.D., Queen's, Head Master of the 
City of London School; Rev. C. Atmore 
Ogilvie, D.D., late Fellow of Balliol, 
Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology ; 
Kev. A. Page Saunders, D.D., late Student 
of Ch. Ch., Head Master of the School 
of Charter House; Ven. Archdeacon 
Samuel Wilberforce, M.A., Oriel; Rev. 
T. Johnson Ormerod, M.A., late Fellow 
of Brasennose College. 

In a Congregation holden at the same 
time, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— : 


Master of Arts—R. Jackson Butler, 


Examiners, 


_ scholar of Brasennose, 


Bachelors of Arts—G. Montagu War- 
ren Peacocke, New Inn Hall; T. Norton 
Harper, St. Mary Hall; H. Herbert 
Wyatt, Queen’s; T. F, Smith, Queen’s ; 
T. J. Prichard, Demy of Magdalen ; 
M. Arnold, scholar of Balliol; P. Swan- 
wick, scholar of Brasennose; William 
Wheeler Thornton, Trinity. 

On Friday, Nov. 29, the following 
gentlemen were elected scholars of Bal- 
liol College :—Messrs. H. J. S. Smith, 
from Rugby, and A. Grant, from Har- 
row Schools, on the old and open founda- 
tion. At the same time, Messrs. F. New- 
man Rogers, from Eton, and C. T. Hos- 
kins, commoner of Balliol, were elected 
to Somersetshire Exhibitions in the said 


College. 
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Barry, B.A., Michel Scholar of Queen’s, 
was elected a fellow on the same founda- 
tion. Mr. Barry gained the Chancellor’s 
Prize, in 1843, for the best English essay 
on the “* Advantages and Disadvantages 
of the Feudal System.” 


Cree, commoner of University, was 


elected to a Mathematical exhibition in 
that society, 


Heale, commoner of Queen’s, was elected 
to the vacant Sanscrit Scholarship. 
tlemen were elected Fellows of Brasen- 


nose College. 
dates :—W. H. Lucas, B.A., of Merton; | 


scholar of Trinity. 


following degrees were conferred :— 


Thompson, Principal of St. Edmund 
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On Wednesday last, Mr. F. Hugh 


Deane, B.A. of Magdalen, was admitted 
an actual fellow of that society. 


On Thursday last, Mr. H. Boothby 


On Thursday last, Mr. John Adams 


December 14. 
On Tuesday last, Mr. E. Markham 


ll 


On Saturday last, the following gen- 


There were fifteen candi- | 


E. Hayes Plumptre, B.A., scholar of 
University; G. Ferguson Bowen, B.A., 


December 21. | 
In a Congregation lately holden, the | 


Bachelors in Divinity—Rev. Wm. 


Hall; Rev. J. Hill, Vice-Principal of 
St. Edmund Hall; Rev. J. A. Emer- 
ton, Magdalen Hall; Rev. J. Fisher, 
Fellow of Magdalen. 

Masters of Arts—E. Warner, Wad- 
ham, (grandcomp.;) Rev. C. J. Smith, 
Ch. Ch.; Rev. Anthony Hart Smith, 
St. Edmund Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts—Clement Moody, | 
Magdalen Hall; J. Gordon, St. Mary 
Hail; W. Grassett Clarke, Oriel; R. 
Ogle, Brasennose; G, Scaife, Lincoln. 

MATHEMATICAL CLASS LIST, 
Michaelmas Term, 1844. 

Crass I.—Harper, Hugo D., scholar 
of Jesus, 

Crass II1.—Balston, T., commoner of 
srasennose ; Battersby, T., commoner 
of Balliol; LEngleheart, Gardner D., 
commoner of Ch. Ch.; Kaye, W. F. J., 
commoner of Balliol; Parkin, Lewis, 
exhibitioner of St. John’s; Proby, J. J., 
commoner of Balliol ; Raikes, F., com- 
moner of Exeter; Smith, Fletcher W., 
commoner of Magdalen Hall. 

Crass IIL.— 

Crass 1V.—Barttelot, D, b., scholar 
of Corpus Christi; Bell, W., exhibi- 


tioner of Trinity ; Frith, J., commoner 
of Ch. Ch.; Hullah, T., commoner of 
Brasennose ; Joseph, A., commoner of 
Brasennose ; Swetenham, Edmund, com- 
moner of Brasennose, 
Henry Reynolds, 
Nicholas Pocock, 
John A. Ashworth, 

On Thursday, the 12th instant, the Rev. 
J. Barrow, M.A., Michel Fellow of 
(Queen’s, was elected a Fellow on the old 
foundation. 

On Monday, Mr. Cadwallader Coker, 
from St. Mary, Winton, was admitted 
Actual Fellow of New College, being of 
founder’s kin. 

——— 
CAMBRIDGE, 
November 23. 

The Vice-Chancellor has laid before 
the members of the Senate the following 
particulars respecting a new prize offered 
to the university :— 

The friends of Lieutenant-General Sir 
Peregrine Maitland, K.C.B., late Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the forces in South 
India, being desirous of testifying their 


Examiners, 


| respect and esteem for his character and 


principles, and for his disinterested zeal 


| inthe cause of Christian truth in the East, 


have raised a fund for the institution ofa 
prize in one of the universities, and for 
the establishment of two native scholar- 
shipsat Bishop Corrie’s Grammar School 
at Madras; such prize and scholarships 
to be associated with the name of Sir Pe- 


regrine Maitland. 
| 


The founders of the prize have com- 
missioned P, Cator, Esq., M.A.,, of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, and the Rev, 
li. Venn, B.D., Queens’ College, Cam 
bridge, to communicate with some Eng- 
lish university respecting the proposed 
prize. 

In pursuance of the foregoing scheme, 


| the sum of 10002, is offered to the univere 


sity of Cambridge, for the purpose of in- 
stituting a prize, to be called “ Sir Pe- 
regrine Maitland’s Prize,” for an Eng- 
lish essay on some subject connected with 
the propagation of the gospel, through 
missionary exertions, in India and other 
parts of the heathen world. 

1. It is suggested, that the prize should 
be given once in every three years, and 
should consist of the accruing interest of 
the principal sum during the preceding 

_ three years. 
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2. That the subject should be given 
out in the Michaelmas Term by the Vice- 
Chancellor, and the exercises sent in be- 
a“ the division ofthe Easter Term. 

That the candidates for the prize 
hose be Bachelors of Arts under the 
standing of A.M. at the time when the 
subject is given out. 

That the Examiners for the prize 
should be the Vice-Chancellor and two 
other members of the university, either 
Masters of Arts, or of degrees superior to 
the devree of Masters of Arts, to be no- 
minated by the Vice-Chancellor, and 
approved by the Senate, and that their 
names should be announced, together 
with the subject of the essay. 

That the essay be printed at the ex- 
pense of the successful candidate ; and 
that fifty copies be distributed to e ach of 
the three following institutions: —The 
Society for the P ropagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts ; the Church Missionary 
Society ; es § Corrie’s Grammar 

School at Madras. 

It is further proposed to give, besides 
the 1000/. before mentioned, the sum of 
100/. for the first prize; the subject of 
the essay to be given out before the end 
of the present Michaelmas Term. 

The Vice-Chancellor 
following notice :— 

‘The Vice-Chancellor has been re- 

quested by the Lord Bishop of Ely 

to give notice, that it is his Lord- 
ship’s intention to throw open to the 

University his Fellowship now 

vacant in Jesus College, upon the 

following terms :— 

‘Any gentleman may offer himself 
candidate for the fellowship, we is an 
actual Bachelor of Arts of some College 
in this University, and not of thee 
standing to inceptin Arts, provided that 
he has obtained a place in the first: class 
either of the Mathematical or of the Clas- 
Tripos, or has been elected to an 
University Scholarship. 

“All candidates will be required to 
produce from their respective Colleges 
testimonials of their good and moral 
character. 

‘The examination, which will be con- 
ducted by the Master of Christ's College, 
Professor Peacock, and the Rev. E. 
Baines, examimng Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Ely, will be in Mathematical 
Science and Classical Lierature, and will 


has issued the 


sical 


commence on Monday the 9th day of 
December next, at ten o'clock, and be 
continued on the five following days 

‘‘ Candidates are requested to present 
the required testimonials at Christ's 
College Lodge, on or before the 5th day 
of December, when they will be in- 
formed of the ‘place of examination.’ 

Trisity Cotrece. — The annual 
prize of 10/. to any Junior Bachelor of 
Arts who writes the best Essay on the 
conduct and character of King William 
the Third, has been this year adjudged 
to Joseph Holmes, B.A. pare scholar, 
formerly student in the Leeds Grammar 
School. 

The English Essay Prize for Under- 
graduates is awarded to the Hon. W. J. 
Campbell. 

A change in the administration of 
Huddersfield College was to take place at 
Christmas, on the resignation of William 
Wright, Esq., M.A. [B.A. 1833], 
formerly of Trinity College, Principal. 
A meeting of the proprietors has been 
held, and the rule which restricted the 
Council in the choice of a principal to 
graduates of Oxford or Cambridye has 
been rescinded, and the Council have 
appointed the Rev. John Milne, M.A., 
Vice-Principal of the Church of Scot- 
land, to sueceed Mr. Wright. The pre- 
sent First Master, Mr. Richard Deoda- 
tus Ifarris, B.A. [1843], also of that 
college, will, we understand, be pro- 
moted to the rank of Vice- Principal, 
vacant by the promotion of Mr. Milne, 
and all the other masters will also be ad- 
vanced a step higher, leaving the situa- 
tion of teacher of the lower school to be 
filled up by a new master. 

Nore mle reo. 

At a Cor regation on Wednesday last, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Vusfers of Arts—Baldwin Wake, St. 


John’s; J. Holt Titeomb, St. Peter's ; 
C. Smart Caftin, Caius; Leigh Spencer, 
Christ’s. 

Bachelor in’ Physie.—John Caddell 


Brereton, Trinity. 

Bachelors of. eee: Barwell Green- 
wood, Catharine Hall ; G. Mason Hlawk- 
ins, Magdalene. 

At the same Congregation, the follow- 
“~ graces passe d the Senate :— 

lo appoint Mr. W . Spicer W ood, of 
St. John’s College, an Examiner of the 
Classical Tripos of the ensuing year, 
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To allow Professor Henslow the sum 
of 30/. for the purpose of visiting, and 
obtaining information respecting botanic 
gardens, with a view to the laying out of 
the new botanic garden. 

To accept the proposal made to the 
University by the friends of Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, respecting anew English Essay 
Prize; the particulars of which were ex- 
plained in a notice of the 19th instant.— 
|The notice that appears above, under 
the date of Nov, 23, was reprinted, with 
the following slight alteration in the third 
clause respecting the candidates :—‘ That 
the candidates for the prize should, at 
the time when the subject is given out, be 
Bachelors of Arts under the standing of 
M.A.; or Students in Civil Law or Me- 
dicine, of not less than four or more than 
seven years’ standing, not being graduates 
in either fac ulty, who shall be required, 
before they are admitted to become can- 
didates, to produce from their respective 
professors, certificates that they have kept 
the exercises necessary for the degree of 
Bachelor of Law or Medicine.” ] 

December 14. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday last 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts —Charles W. Blunt, 
Trinity; T. Uf. Noel Hill, St. John’s ; 
1. Colpitts Dean, Christ’s; W. Laing, 

John’s. 

Bachelor in the Civil Law—J. Doe 
Denman, St. John’s, (grand comp.) 

Buchelars in Physice—Allen Williams, 
Di Ais ‘Trinity, (¢ ‘rand co! mp.) 

Bue ne 2 Arts—C. P. Wilbraham, 
St. Peters; W. H. Wright, Jesus. 

At the same sp ot the follow- 
Ing graces passe “1 the senate :— 

To appoint Mr. R. Leslie Ellis, of 
Trinity, a Mathematical Examiner of the 
(Juestionists who are candidates for ho- 
hours in January next, in the place of 
Mr. O’Brien, of Caius ¢ ae 

To re-appoint the Rev. G. Coulcher 
C haplain of the Spinning Sine, from 
the 20th of Nov. last, to the 30th of Nov., 
1845, witha salary (as before) of 40/. 

On the recommendation of the Ob- 
scrvatory Syndicate, to grant to Stinton, 
formerly porter at the Observatory, a 
pension of 10/. a-year. 

The follow grace was non-pl. iceted in 
the White- Hood House, and rejected by 
a majority of two, the numbers heing 
seven to five :— 





To exempt Mr, Ferrand, of Trinity, 
from the penalties he has incurred for 
not keeping a Divinity Act, on the 2ist 
of November and the 5th of December; 
his absence having been caused by illness, 

On Thursday last, Mr. Jones, of Jesus, 
was elected to one of the Theological 
Scholarships, founded by the Rev. J. 
Crosse, late Vicar of Bradford, York- 
shire, and tenable for three years. 

December 21. 

SIR PEREGRINE MAITLAND’S PRIZE, 

The sum of 1000/. having been ac- 
cepted by the University, for the purpose 
of instituting a prize, to be called “ Sir 
Peregrine Maitland’s Prize,” for an Eng- 
lish essay on some subject connected 
with the propagation of the Gospel, 
through missionary exertion, in [India and 
other parts of the heathen world, the prize 
to be given once in every three years, and 
to consist of the accruing interest of the 
principal sum during the preceding three 
years — the Vice-Chancellor gives no- 
tice, that the subject for the first prize is, 
‘The Necessity for Christian Education 
to elevate the Native Character in India.” 
Candidates for the prize must be, at the 
time when the subject is given out, Bache- 
lors of Arts under the standing of M.A., 
or Students in Civil Law or Medicine, of 
not less than four or more than seven 
years’ standing, not being graduates in 
either faculty, who shall be required, be- 
fore they are admitted to become candi- 
dates, to produce, from thcir respective 
professors, certificates that they have per- 
formed the exercises necessary for the 
degree of Bachelor of Law or Medicine. 
The exercises must be sent in to the 
Vice-Chancellor before the division of 
the Easter Term, 1845, each bearing 
some motto, and accompanied by a sealed 
paper, bearing the same motto, and en- 
closing the name of the candidate and 

that of his college. The first prize will 

be 100/.; and the examiners for this oc- 

casion are the Vice-Chancellor, the Nor- 

risian Professor of Divinity, and the 

Rev. W. Keeling, of St. John’s College. 
PRIZE sunsECcTs, 1845. 

I. llis Grace the Duke of Northum- 
berland, Chancellor, being pleased to 
give annually a gold medal, for the en- 
couragement of English poetry, to such 
resident under-graduates as shall com- 
pose the best ode or the best poem in 
heroic verse; the Vice-Chancellor gives 
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notice, that the subject for the present 
year is “* Cabul.” 

N.B.—The exercises are to be sent in 
to the Vice-Chancellor, on or before 
March 31, 1845, and are not to exceed 
two hundred lines in length. 

Il. The Most Noble the Marquis 
Camden being pleased to give annually 
a gold medal, asa prize for the best ex- 
ercise in Latin hexameter verse; the 
Vice-Chancellor gives notice that the 
subject for the present year is— 

“« ———- domus Albunee resonantis, 
Et preceps Anio,ao Tiburni lucus, et uda 

Mobilibus pomaria rivis.” 

N.B.—The exercises are to be sent in 
to the Vice-Chancellor on or before 
March 31, 1845, and are not to exceed 
one hundred lines in length. 

All under-graduates, who shall have 
resided not less than two terms before 
the day on which the exercises must be 
sent in, or who shall at least be then in 
the course of their second term of resi- 
dence, may be candidates for this medal. 

III. The representatives in parlia- 
ment for this University being pleased to 
give annually— 

1.) Two prizes, of fifteen guineas 
each, for the encouragement of Latin 
rose composition, to be open to all 
chelors of Arts, without distinction of 
years, who are not of sufficient standing 
to take the degree of Master of Arts ; 

(2.) And two other prizes, of fifteen 
guineas each,..to be open to all under- 
graduates who shall have resided not 
less than seven terms at the time when 
the exercises are to be sent in ; 

The subjects for the present year are— 

(1.) For the Bachelor—* Que revera 
est civitas hominum, eadem civitas Dei 
sit necesse est.” 

(2.) For the Undergraduates—“ In 
Platonis Republica, dominantur rationes 
politicae an morales? 

N.B.-—The exercises are to be sent in 
on or before April 30, 1845. 

IV. Sir William Browne having be- 
queathed three gold medals, of the value 
of five guineas each, to such resident 
undergraduates as shall compose— 

(1.) The best Greek ode, in imitation 
of Sappho ; 

(2.) The best Latin ode, in imitation 
of Horace ; 

(3.) Tho best Greek epigram, after 
the model of the Anthologia; and the 
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best Latin epigram, after the model of 
Martial ; 

The subjects for the present yearare— 

(1.) For the Greek ode—* Napoleon 
in insulam Dive Helene relegatus.” 

(2.) For the Latin ode — “ Ever- 

ue focos antique Gentis Etrusce.” 

(3.) For the Greek epigram—“ mAéov 
iyuicu wavrog.” 

(4.) For the Latin epigram—“ Liber 
non potes et gilosus esse.” 

N.B.—The exercises are to be sent in 
on or before April 30,1845. The Greek 
ode is not to exceed twenty-five, nor the 
Latin ode thirty stanzas. 

The Greek ode must be accompanied 
by a literal Latin prize version. 

V. The Porson prize is the interest of 
4001. stock, to be annually employed in 
the purchase of one or more Greek books, 
to given to such resident under- 
graduates as shall make the best transla- 
tion of a proposed passage in Shakspeare, 
Ben Jonson, Massinger, or Beaumont 
and Fletcher, into Greek verse. 

The subject of the present year is 
Shakspeare, Hamlet, Act. I., from the 
beginning of Scene III. to the words— 
** though none else near.” 

N.B.—The metre to be Tragicum Tam- 
bicum Trimetrum Acatalecticum. These 
exercises are to be accentuated, and ac- 
companied by a literal Latin prose ver- 
sion, and are to be sent in on or before 
March 31, 1845. 

MICHAELMAS EXAMINATION, 1844. 

First Class— Third Year — Rigg ; 
Hoare ; Bower, Roughton, squales ; 
Cooper, J. ; Matthews ; Bell, Howard, 
W., 2q.; Frost, G.; Wood, J.S., White, 
W., wq.; Willink; Eastwood, Holt, 
J. M., wq.; Stocks, E. 

Second Year — Headlam ; Wilson, 
W. P.; Hawkins; Newham; Pieters; 
Gough, Vinter, Hattersley, 2q.; New- 
ton, J.; Sutcliffe; Fearnley; Ward, 
Cargill, «q.; Hazlerigg, Mr. ; Goldie ; 
Aston; Read, Millard, equales; Scott; 
Newnham ; Maudson; Charlton; An- 
derson. 

First Year—Burghley, Lord; Her- 
bert, Hon. G.; Williams, A. ; Scratton ; 
Yate; Willington; Dusautoy ; Night- 
engale ; O’Brien ; Carr; Glover; Hum- 
ber; Pearse; Hernaman; Snape ; Dunn; 
Martin; Pinhorn; Lee; Davies, C. ; 
Hughes; Frost, P.; Taylor, H. W.; 
Jones, R. D,; Smith, C. ; Stuart, C.P. ; 
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Smith, H. W.; Wilson;Mackenzie; 
Howson ; Graves ; Todhunter ; Jackson, 
J. E.; Richards; Burn; Fox; Packer; 
Stephen; Paul; Simpson; Leicester ; 
Calvert; Gee; Knapp; Hannay; Ro- 
gerson; Leighton; Mayor; Ord; Har- 
vey ; Stewart, A.; Valentine; Kingsford, 

MICHAELMAS EXAMINATION, 1844. 

First Class—Alder ; Ashwell ; Astley ; 
Back ; Blanchard; Bull; Davidson; 
Edlin; Evans ; Hayward ; Hillier; Holl- 
way; Ingram; Lomax; Luarg; Mac- 
gregor; Mather; Monk; Simpson, sen.; 
Simpson, jun.; Vansittart; Walker ; 
White, T, ; Whittington; Wolstenholme ; 
Wood, J.; Wylie. 

Second Class — Bickersteth ; Blome- 
field; Boyer; Eaton; Fraser; Girling; 
Holland; Ingleby; Marillier; Tait ; 
Wilkinson, C. 

Third Class — Bealey; Bendshe ; 
Blathwayt ; Brooksbank ; Burton; Car- 
ter; Cayley ; Clifford; Cooper; Dealtry ; 
Fitton ; Garfit; Healey ; Howe; Hutche- 
son; Pell, C.; Ramus; Rawsthorne; 
Ryan ; Stevenson. 

Fourth Class — Abercromby ; Bam- 
ford ; Beal; Brock; Carne; Clay ; Cook; 
Crewe; Goldfrap; Hill, G.; Horton ; 
King, C.; Lawson; Leacroft; Loch; 
Major; Mandale; Mersey ; Nicholson; 
Pakenham; Pell; Sedgwick ; Shaw; 
Sheriffe ; Sidebottom ; Smith, V.; Sper- 
ling ; Wright, C. 

Fifth Class — Clissold; Hanmer; 
Miles; Moody; Smith, G.; Summer; 
Townley. 

Last Class—Bridgeman; Radford. 

Not classed — Goolden; Haines ; 
Shuttleworth ; Wilson, C. 

—_—— 
DURHAM. 
October 18. 
A Convocation was holden on Friday, 


when the Rev. J. Thomas, M.A., was | 
nominated by the Warden, and approved | 


by the House, to be an Examiner in 
Arts, in the room of the Rev. David 


Melville, M.A.; and the Senior Proctor | 


and the Lecturer in Chemistr 
minated by the Warden, an 
by the House, to be Examiners in Engi- 
neering. 


were no- 


Ata Convocation holden on Tuesday, | 


Oct. 22, the Rev. C. T. Whitley, M.A., 
and the Rev. Edward Massey, M.A., 
made the requisite declaration on being 


approved | 


admitted to the office of Proctor for the 
ensuing year. The Rev. David Melville, 
M.A., and the Rev. Brereton E. Dwar- 
ris, M.A., were nominated by the Senior 
and Junior Proctors respectively, and 
approved by the House, to be Pro- 
Proctors for the ensuing year, and made 
the requisite declaration on being admit- 
ted to their office. 

The following persons were presented 
and admitted ad eundem :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. G. E. Larden, 
Brasenose Coll., Oxford; A Shadwell, 
St. John’s Coll., Cambridge. 

Bachelors of Arts—Rev. F. O. Mor- 
ris, Worcester Coll., Oxford; M. Onge, 
Trinity Coll., Dublin. 

The following persons were admitted 
ad eundem by vote of the House :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. W. Macken- 
zie, Trinity Hall, Camb.; J. Cowling, 
Fellow of St. John’s Coll., Camb. ; the 
Rev. E. Cockey, Fellow of Wadham 
Coll., Oxford. 


FIRST AND SECOND EXAMINATION 
; IN ARTS, 


Michaelmas Term, 1844. 


Cuiass Paper. — Examiners — Rev. 
Brereton E. Dwarris, M.A.; Rev. J. 
Thomas, M.A.; Rev. J. Gibson, M.A. 

Class 1.—Erskine, Prior, Townson, 
Waite. 

Class 2.—Car, Coombe, 
Green, Hayton, Rudd. 

Class 3.—Barnwell, Harrison, Jacson, 
Newton, Thoroton, Veale, P, Wilson, 
Woodford, Wyviill. 

Class 4.—Cochrane, Douglass, Ford, 
R. Gibson, W. Gibson, Greenwell, Grey, 
Hall, Hill, Johnson, Kemble, Miller, 
Richards, Smith, Thomas. 

Class 5.—Anderson, Kingston, Top- 
ham. 
| Class6.—Lowther, Morrison,Montagu. 
| Class 7.—Bower, Heaviside. 

Prizemen.—Classics—Second year, 
Waite; first year, Carr.—Mathematics— 
Second year, Erskine ; first year, 

At a convocation holden on Tuesday, 
Oct. 22, J. Cowling, Esq., M.A., Fellow 
of St. John’s Coll., Camb., and Deputy 
High Steward of Cambridge University, 
_and A. Hudson Shadwell, Esq.. M.A., 
were admitted ad eundem., 

A professorship of German has been 
_ founded in this University, to which 
| Herr Lowenberg has been appointed, 


Fisher, 


| 
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$s were elected 


The following 
niversity :—Rev. J. 


| 
Fellows of the 
Skinner, M.A.; Rev. C. Wood, B.A.; | 
and Rev. A. Beanlands, B.A. | 
The following Students have been ad- | 
mitted to Scholarships in the Michael- | 
mas Term :— | 
Bg Mildert Scholarship—H. Bad- | 
nall, | 
Foundation Scholarships—Hon. H. | 
Douglas, on the nomination of Archdea- | 
poe ; T. Wilkinson, on the nomi- | 
nation Mr. C. Edwards. On the | 
nomination of the Examiners—2nd year, | 
E. S. Hayton; Ist year, Philip Rudd. | 
Thorp Scholarship—C.T. Erskine. | 
Pemberton Scholarship, Robert Sorsbie. | 


DUBLIN. 


Dr. Elrington, the Regius Professor of 
Divinity, in his late opening prelection 
mentioned to his class the possibi- 
lity that it might be the last year in 
which he would be privileged to address 
them as an officer of a “ Protestant 
University.” It was said that the Divinity 
Students of Trinity College intended to 
meet publicly in the Rotunda, in order 
to — against any interference of Sir 
Ro Peel with the University, and 
that the Rev. R.J. M‘Ghee would be re- 
quested to take the chair. 





BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES. 


COLEO CEOCTOP OLE OAD 


BIRTHS. 


Or Sons—The Lady of the 

Berkley, Rev. G. T., at Hyning, near Lancas- 
ter. 

Boyes, Rev. W., incumbent of Muckamore, 
Antrim, 

Broad, Rev. J. S., Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

Bunbury, Rev. T. H., at Whitwick v. Leices- 
tershire. 

Crossthwaite, Rev. J. C., St. Mary-at-Hill r. 
London. 

Eaton, Rev. Storks, Little Bredley, Dorset. 

Francis, Rev. W. A., Pagglesham 

Glover, Rev. F., Canterbury. 

Green, Rev. E. D., Langport, Somerset. 

Herchmer, Rev. W. M., at Shipton-on-Sher- 
well, 

Hook, Rev. W. F., Leeds. 

Howarth, Rev. H. Meppershall r. (still born.) 

Jackson, Rev. J. T., Restal-court. 

Jarvis, Rev. Edwin, Hackthorne, Lincolashire. 

Lee, Rev. S., B hton r. Hants. 

Power, Ven. Archdeacon. 

Pownall, Rev. C. C. B., Milton Ernest vy. 
Bed 


s. 
Soule, Rev. J. M., St. John’s Hill, Battersea. 
Stansbury, Rev. J. F., D.D., Kingston-on- 


ames, 
White, Rev. T., Kirkhammerton. 
Wiggin, Rev. William, Oddingtoa r. 
Wilkiawn, Rev. A., Downside p. 
Wilson, Rev. Daniel, Islington. 

Or Davowrers—The Lady of the 
Band, Rev. Cc. G. Combe Raleigh r. 
Brown, Rev. H., Finsbury Circus, 


Champueys, Rev. Edward F. 
Getecd. Ser. W. L., at Kirby-le-Soken v. 
E 


Sseex. 
Goodford, Rev. C. O., at Eton College, (still 
Julius, Rev. H. R., at Farnham, Surrey. 


me =. 


| Messop, 


Mackenzie, Rev. Charles, St. Olave, South- 


wark, 

Monro, Rev. Robert. 

Paynter, Rev. S., Welbeck-street, London. 
Pillans, Rev. W. H., Himley r. 

Pritchard, Rev. E., ee bell 

Wheeler, Rev. G. D., Wolford vy. (still born.) 


MARRIAGES. 


Bignold, Rev. Fred. Samuel of Balliol Coll., 
xford, to Jane Maria, y. d. of Henry W. 

Hemsworth, Esq., of Shropham Hall. 

Burrids , Rev. Rich., of Langford, Belleville, 
to Mary Ann, second d. of the late J. H. 
Turner, Esq. of Wayhouse, near Taunton. 

Charnock, Rev. John, Incumbent of Aldfield- 
cum-Studley, Yorkshire, to Harriet Do- 
rothea, d. a Oe late Vice- Admiral Sir R. T. 
Ricketts, Bart.,the Elms. = « 

— wg 4) a to — Mary, y- 

. of the late W. Law, Esq., of Kidlington, 
Oxford. _— we 

Durnford, Rey. Francis Edw., Fell. of King’s 
Coll. Camb., to Frances Isabella, y.d. of 
Captain J. Thompson, R. N. 

France, Rey. Geo., r. of Brockdish, Norfolk, 
to Elizabeth, only d. of L. T. Flood, Esq., of 
Chelsea. 

Godfrey, Rev. E., to Emily Clare, eld. d. of 
the late Capt. Payne, Deputy Commissary 
General of the Bombay Army. 

Hilton, Rev. J. D., of University Coll. Oxford, 
to Elizabeth Frances, only d. of the late R. 
T. Steer, Esq , of Doncaster. 

Hose, Rev. Fred., of Trinity Church, Camb., 
to Catharine Ann, second d. of the Rev. 
Richard Snape, r. of Brent Eleigh, Suffolk. 

Jadis, Rev. John, v. of Humbleton, Yorkshire, 
to Jane Anne, d. of the late Edmund Hop- 
kins, ~ of Hackney. 

tev. Sharpe, Incumbent of St. 
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Bridget, and St. John’s Beckermont, to | Thomas, Rev. Iltid, of Oriel Coll. Oxford, 
Margaret, y. d. of J, Collins, Esq., White- to Elizabeth, widow of Colonel Rathbone, 
haven. of Kensington. 

Moorsom, Rev. Richd., V. of Seaham, to | Whidborne, Rev. G. F., Incumbent of Charles 
Charlotte, y. d. of the late J. Gregson Esq.,of | | Chapel, Plymouth, to Rosa, fourth dau. of 
Durham. the late Jas. Lucas, Esq., of Loampit-hill, 

Roberts, Rev. J. L., of New Inn Hall, Oxford, | Deptford. 
to Mary Augusta, y. d. of the Rev. G. | Whittaker, Rev. G., v. of Oakington, to 
Proctor, D.D., of J Town, Brighton, Arundel Charlotte, only dau. of the late Rev. 

St. John, Rev. E. B., V. of Ideford, Devon, Richard Barton. 
to Mary, third d. of the late R. L. Gwatkin, | Wingfield, Rev. Wm. Frederick, of Christ 
Esq., Plymouth. Church, to Charlotte, second dau. of G. 

Sewell, Rev. H. D., to Elizabeth Charlotte, Nicholls, Esq., of Hyde Park-street. 

y. d. of the late Robt. Monypenny, Esq., | Winter, Rev. Alfred Litt, c. of Cranfield, Bed- 
of Merrington Place, Kent, fordshire, to Matilda Mary, y. d. of the late 

Simpson, Rev. R., v. of Mitcham, Surrey, to Wm. Smith, Esq., of Fairy Hall, near 
Elizabeth Mary, only surviving child of the Eltham, Kent. ' 
late Rev. Richard Cranmer, formerly v. of | Wodehouse, Rev. Algernon, nephew of Lord 
the same place. Wodehouse, to Lady Eleanor Isabel Ash- 

Smith, Rev. Wm., M.A., of Trinity College, burnnam, sister to the present Earl. 
Cambridge, to Helen Elizabeth, dau. of John 
Rawson, Esq., of Stoney Royd, near Halifax. 


— . 
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N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 





TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT CORNWALL. , 


Have been received by the following Clergymen— LOsTWITHIEL.— Two beautifully paint- 
Rev. Henry De Foe Baker, Vicar of ed windows have lately been Ba in 
Greetham, Rutland, two handsome silver | [ostwithiel church, at the expense of the 
waiters, presented by his parishioners, Rev. John Bower, M.A., the Vicar, “ in 
Rey. Thomas Dixon, late Vicar of | memory ofa beloved mother, a dear sister, 
Stokesay, Salop. _ _ and an affectionate aunt.” In one of the 
Rev. ichard Hill, late Curate of Pot- windows are represented the descent from 
ter’s Pury, Northamptonshire. the cross, the embalmment, the resurrec- 
Rev. Geo, Croke Rowden, Principal of — tion and ascension: and ona scroll under- 
the Diocesan Church School, Southamp- | neath is the text: “ Beati mortui qui mori- 
ton, by his pupils, with an elegant edition | yntur in Domino,” In the other window, 
of the oa Hexapla. at the eastern end of the aisle, is a repre- 
_ Rev. J. ; Vinter, late Curate of Moxley, | sentation of our Saviour on the cross, with 
in the parish of Wednesbury. the two Marys at the foot, and on each 
CHESHIRE. side two of the evangelists. At the base 
Cuester Diocesan Cuurcn Burtpixe | 4re the words :—“ Aspicientes ad Jesum.” 
Soctety.—On the 2nd of December, a | CUMBERLAND, 
meeting was held at Bolton on behalf of The parish church of Crosthwaite, is 
this society, established by the Lord Bishop | now undergoing extensive alterations. 
of Chester, about eight years ago. The | Amongst other things, the pews have been 
Right Rev. prelate took the chair, and ex- | taken down, and are to be replaced b 
ween the objects of the society, which | stalls of oak and elling, and the read- 
e said, since its commencement, had ex- | ing desk and pulpit, which were plain 
pended 33,000/. in assisting in the erection deal, are to be reconstructed of oak ; there 
| 
| 


of fifty-five churches in the diocese, The | isto be a handsome altar-piece, with a 
meeting was addressed by the Bishop, the | painted window, at the east end: an open 
Rev. Archdeacon Rushton, of Manchester, | ceiling is to replace the present lath and 
the Rev. Chancellor Raikes, the Rev. | plaster one. The church is to be heated 
with hot air, which is to be brought into 
the building by flues laid along the floor. 
The exterior is also undesgoing extensive 

be one of 


Canon Slade, and the Rev. Mr. Girdle- 
stone, and T. Bury. Subscriptions were 
entered at the meeting in aid of the funds 
of the society. improvement, so that this wi 
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the finest edifices in the county of Cum- 
berland. The estimate for the whole is 
upwards of 30001; and this expense is 
wholly borne by one individual, James 
Stanyer, Esq., of Dove-cot, Keswick. 
This gentleman has been a great bene- 
factor to the parish. Some time ago he 
erected a school ata cost of 1500/. and 
presented the church with an organ. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners of 
England have separated a large portion of 
the parish of Charles, in Plymouth, into 
a distinct district, which, for all ecclesi- 
astical purposes, will henceforth be called 
Sutton-on Plym. The Rev. George Car- 
righan, M.A., of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, has been appointed by Sir R. 
Peel to be minister of this new district, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

ItteaaL Marriaces.—In consequence 
of a number of illegal marriages (on ac- 
count of the respective parties not having 
resided in the parish) having been so- 
lemnized in the diocese of Gloucester and 
Bristol, the Lord Bishop has given notice 
to the respective clergy of his extensive 
diocese, that no marriage can be legally 
solemnized in any church or chapel but 
that of the parish or district in which one 
of the parties resides; and when both the 

arties do not reside in the same parish, 

is lordship will require the banns of mar- 
riage to be published in the churches be- 
longing to the parishes in which each 
party may reside, a certificate of which 
must be sent to the officiating minister. 
The lord bishop calls the attention of his 
clergy to the Act of Parliament against 
clandestine marriages, which enacts that, 
in order to protect the minister from frau- 
dulent assertions, he is not bound to pub- 
lish even banns unless the persons shall 
have resided in the parish at least seven 
days from the first publication of the banns, 
and the clergyman shall cause to be deli- 
vered to him a notice in writing of their 
true Christian and surnames, and also the 
places of their respective abodes, and the 
time they have occupied the same, in or- 
der to afford the officiating minister suf- 
ficient time to inquire if any imposition 
has beenattempted. His lordship expects 
that the above enactments will be carried 
out to the strict letter of the law in every 
part of his diocese.—Gloucestersh, Chron. 


HAMPSHIRE, 

The Winchester Diocesan Church Build- 
ing Society, since its commencement in 
1837, has contributed towards the erection 
of 42 churches, and to the repairs and en- 
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largement of 34. The aggregate amount 
of the population of the places assisted was 
about 250,000, according to the reports 
made to the committee. The church ac- 
commodation in these places was 68,907 
sittings, of which only 15,982 were free. 
The additional accommodation now ob- 
tained is 26,893 sittings, of which no less 
than 17,503 are free. The estimated cost 
of these buildings and enlargements, as 
reported to the committee, amounted in 
the aggregate to 105,877/. 
FarnBorovucH.—On Thursday the 28th 
of November the Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester consecrated the new church on 
the South Western Railway, in the pre- 
sence of the Dean of Chichester and a 
large number of the clergy. It is built of 
heath stone. 


HERTFORDSHIRE, 

At the meeting of the Tring Agricul- 
tural Association, on Friday, the 18th of 
October, the Rev. Mr. Jeston said, speak- 
ing of the parish of Cholesbury, which 
the chairman, in proposing the reverend 
gentleman’s health, had described as a 
“bankrupt parish,” a few years ago, 
“and unable to pay any rates: ”—* It 
was quite true that, some years ago, the 
rates in Cholesbury exceeded 30s. in the 
pound. Land was offered rent-free, but none 
were found bold enough to take it. Under 
the Allotment System, the parish had 
been raised from a state of pauperism to 
as flourishing a condition as that of any 
parish in the county. The rates had 
been reduced to a very small average sum 
during the last three or four years; and 
that had not been done by the New Poor- 
law, though the fear of that law might 
have acted as a secret spur to some, but 
by the Allotment System, which furnished 
employment and profit to the labourers. 
Those men had been paupers from their 
cradles; they had grown up with pauper- 
ized habits; but a happy change had 
been wrought in the population, which, 
as they knew, was remote from market 
towns, enclosed by hills, and cut off from 
easy communication with other places, so 
that the Allotment System had not the 
advantages there which parishes differ- 
ently situated afforded. hen he first 
went to Cholesbury no property was safe. 
Any article left out of doors at night 
would surely disappear by the morning; 
but for years past not a single depreda- 
tion had been committed, and nearly half 
the parochial rates were paid out of the 
pockets of men who twelve years ago 
were paupers. He was sure the Allot- 
ment System, properly managed, would 
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prove always a benefit to the landlords, 
the tenants, and the labourers. It made 
the last well disposed, strengthened the 
bonds of attachment to their superiors, it 
gave them the means of bringing up 
their children comfortably, and it de- 
prived them of the chief causes of in- 
digence and discontent—idleness and 
want.—John Bull. 


ISLE OF MAN. 


A new church is about to be erected in 
Douglas, Isle of Man, in which there will 
be five hundred sittings reserved for the 
poor. The project originated with a be- 
nevolent gentleman, who, during his so- 
journ on the island, being struck with the 
want of church accommodation for the 
poor of the town, voluntarily offered 250/. 
towards the erection of a new church; 
and another gentleman offered a donation 
of 2004. The Bishop, on learning this, 
gave 2501. more, and by some other con- 
tributions, the sum has swelled to the 
amount of 800/. for the object. 


LANCASHIRE. 


A new parish church has been erected in 
Manchester under Sir Robert Peel’s recent 
Act, and was consecrated by the Lord Bi- 
shop of Chester on Thursday, 28th Nov. 
It has been built by the association formed 
some time since for erecting ten churches 
in the town of Manchester, the total ex- 
pense heing upwards of 5000/, Accom- 
modation has been provided for 1200 per- 
sons, half the seats being unappropriated. 
A large number of clergymen assembled 
at the consecration, and the sermon was 
preached by the bishop. 

The new church at Blackley, near Man- 
chester, was consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of Chester, on the 29th ult., in the 
presence of a large number of the neigh- 
bouring clergy and gentry. 

The Bishop of Chester consecrated a 
new church at Bolton on Sunday, the 3rd 
of November, under somewhat peculiar 
circumstances. The building was erected 
twenty-two years ago (in 1822) for the 
use of the Methodist new connexion, and 
was always well attended, on account of 
the learning and eloquence ofthe preacher. 
About four years ago the minister and 
congregation held several meetings, the 
result of which was that they determined 
on conforming to the Established Church. 
Since that period the building has been occu- 
pied asachapel of ease to the parish church. 
A district has been assigned to it under the 
provisions of the 6th and 7th Victoria, 
¢c. 39, and on its being consecrated it he- 
came a parish church, under the name of 





Christ Church. The building is a plain 
brick structure, accommodating 800 per- 
sons, and is situated in the poorest and 
most spiritually destitute part of the town. 
A large number of persons assembled at 
the ceremony of consecration. The peti- 
tion was presented to the Bishop by the 
Rev. James Slade, vicar of the parish, and 
the service having been performed, a ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Henry 
Raikes, M.A., Chancellor of the diocese 
of Chester. The bishop licensed the Rev. 
Thomas Berry to the incumbency of the 
new parish, 

A stained glass window is about to be 
placed in the east end of the parish church 
of Warrington. A subscription has been 
set on foot for that purpose, and about 
100/. has been subscribed. 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 


The Rev. W. Begbie, Vicar of Dise- 
worth, has recently allotted amongst the 
poor inhabitants of that place, according 
to their respective families, upwards of 
twelve acres of excellent land, at a con- 


venient distance from that village, and - 


at a moderate rent. The farmers have 
kindly ploughed it over for them, pre- 
paratory to operations being commenced 
early in the spring. 

The roof of St. Mary’s Church, Leices- 
ter, has been discovered to be in so dila- 
pidated a condition, that surprise is ex- 
pressed at its not having before now 
fallen on the heads of the congregation. - 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 

Stamrorp.—The Marquis of Exeter 
has given directions for the repair of the 
chancel of St. Mary’s Church, which is 
being done in a costly manner. 

Diocesan Boarp or Epvucation.— 
The Lincoln Board has just issued its 
Sixth Annual Report. During the past 
year the financial difficulties under which 
the Board formerly laboured have been 
entirely overcome. ‘The training-school 
is now self-supporting, and provides also 
the greater proportion of the expenses of 
educating six training-scholars, and a 
sinking fund has been provided for the 
necessary outlay and expenses attending 
the building. Under these favourable 
circumstances, the Board of Management 
has been enabled, after carrying out the 
more immediate object of the Institution, 
to make advances from the subscriptions 
in aid of schools within the diocese, 
There are now sixty-nine boys in the 
school, fifty boarders, and nineteen day 
boys. Besides these there are five train- 
ing-scholars. The Bishop of Lincoln has 
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accepted the office of President for the en- 
suing year, and amongst the Vice-Presi- 
dents are Earl Brownlow, Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of the county, the Duke of St. Al- 
ban's, the Duke of Rutland, the Marquis 
of Bristol, the Marquis of Exeter, Earls 
Beauchamp, Harrowby, iiipon, Yar- 
borough, Viscount Maidstone, M.P., Lord 
Worsley, M.P., Viscount Alford, M.P., 
Messrs. Tomline, M.P., Christopher, M.P., 
Welby, M.P., Heneage, M.P., and nearly 
all the dignitaries of the Church, resident 
within the diocese. 


MIDDLESEX. 

Sr. Pauu’s Catueprat.—The Rev. 
Dr. M‘Caul, Rector of St. James's, Duke's 
Place, and Professor of Hebrew in 
King’s College, London, having been ap- 
pointed a Prebendary of St. Paul's, read 
himself in on Sunday, 16th December, at 
the close of the afternoon service. 

Twenty cottages are in progress of 
erection by the Society for the Improve- 
ment of the Labouring Classes, on the 
estate of the Right Hon. Lord Calthorpe, 
near the Gray’s-inn road. They will 
be inhabited each by one deserving la- 
bourer’s family; they will be fitted up 
with the greatest regard to the comfort 
and cleanliness of the occupants, and will 
cost 30007, 

Cuartrernousr.—The anniversary of 
the founder's day was celebrated in the 
usual manner. After the delivery of an 
oration by the senior gown boy, about 
eighty Carthusians dined together in the 
Great Hall of the Charterhouse. The 
Master of the louse, Archdeacon Hale, 
presided. After “Church and Queen,” 
and other loyal toasts, were given and re- 
ceived with becoming respect, the cus- 
tomary toast, “ Floreat inieternum Carthu- 
siana domus,” was drunk with the utmost 
enthusiasm, three times three, and at least 
three cheers more. Mr. Dame, an old 
Carthusian, then favoured the company 
with an admirable song,” * When we were 
at Charterhouse a long time ago,” com- 
posed by him for the oceasion, to the tune 
of the well-known song of “In the days 
when we went gipsying.” So great was 
the applause which followed this novel 
addition to the entertainment, that the 
composer kindly consented to a tr petition 
of the song. ‘The healths of the master 
and officers, and of the orator of the day, 
were then drunk, and in acknowledging 
the latter on behalf of the orator, Dr. 
Saunders (the head master of the school) 
stated that the orator’s collection amount- 
ed to 160/., the largest ever known. The 
Rev. Doctor also stated, that of that sum 
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20/1, had been contributed by the Queen 
Dowager in the kindest and most liberal 
manner, and it being the birth-day of 
Lord Howe, through whom her Majesty 
transmitted the present, he proposed his 
lordship’s health, which was heartily re- 
sponded to. At half-past ten the com- 
pany retired from the hall, and they, by 
invitation of the master, joined a soiree at 
his lodge. The enthusiasm and good 
fellowship always evinced at the Charter- 
house anniversary was, if possible, ex- 
ceeded on the present occasion, and all 
seemed to separate with the thought that 
the evening then spent had been one of 
the happiest in the year. 

The following paragraph appeared in 
the 7imes of the 25th November :— 

* ‘Trosiry Cuurcn, Gray's INN-ROAD., 
—lLast evening a very large congregation 
assembled at this church, in consequence 
of an announcement which had been made 
that grand musical services would be per- 
formed by persons connected with the 
principal theatres. It was stated that 
heavy expenses attendant on the conduct- 
ing of Divine service having been in- 
curred, it had been found necessary to 
have collections in order to defray them. 
In the morning a sermon was preached 
by the Rev. H. Christmas, M.A., and a 
liberal collection was made, and in the 
afternoon a sermon was preached for the 
same object by the Rev. A. C. Carr, B.A. 
But the greatest attraction was reserved for 
the evening, and one of the largest con- 
gregations ever seen within the walls of 
Trinity Church assembled. Prayers were 
read, and the musical services and anthems 
were sung by Mr. Machin, Mr. Young, 
Mr. Perring, and Miss Cubitt, assisted by 
several youths from Westminster Abbey, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Temple Church, 
the Chapel Royal, and a chorus of ladies 
and gentlemen, members of the Sacred Hlar- 
monie Society at Exeter Hall. Mr. Perry 
presided atthe organ. Atthe conclusion of 
these entertainments a sermon Was preached 
by the Rev. Dr. D. G. Wait, and another 
collection was made, The congregation 
having somewhat generously subscribed, 
retired, having been evidently pleased 
with the evening’s amusements,” 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


NorTHAMPTON.—On the 26th of No- 
vember, the new organ of the All Saints 
Church, was opened with great solemnity. 
The church was crowded by the prin- 
cipal local nobility, gentry, and clergy. A 
seleet choir from London, specially en- 
gaged for the occasion, chanted the cathe- 
dral service with fine effect. Mozart's 
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Benedictus, from his Requiem, Boyce's 
Venite in D, Dr. Gauntlett’s Psalms of 
the day, and a new anthem were given. 
After the sermon, preached by the Hon. 
and Rev. P. A. Irby, Pergolesi’s “ Gloria 
in Excelsis” was played as a voluntary, 
and the service concluded by Handel's 
“ Hallelujah chorus.” The collections du- 
ring the day amounted to near 130/,— 


Herald. 
SUFFOLK, 


One of the finest restorations yet under- 
taken is that of the parish church of St. 
Mary, in Bury St. Edmunds. About 
eighteen months since, it was discovered 
that the structure was in the greatest 
peril, the ends of the timbers being rotted 
off, aud the whole weight resting between 
instead of upon the walls; and the parish 
having undertaken the substantial repairs 
of the fabric at an expense of 1700/, the 
occasion was embraced to remove the in- 
trusions, and to repair the ravages of time 
as well as the more cruel injuries of a 
barbarous age. ‘The works included in 
this undertaking have been—the removal 
of a gallery, which cut in two the fine 
vista of the nave; the complete restoration 
of the carved work of the roof, every 
figure of which is a specimen of high art; 
the freeing of the pillars and tracery of 
the windows from their manifold coats of 
whitewash, and substantially repairing 
their defective parts ; the entire renewal 
of the great west window, in which the 
arms of the neighbouring gentry are in- 
serted; a new window of great beauty 
over the chancel arch, (presented by 
H. P. Oakes, Esq.,) representing the 
Martyrdom of St. Edmund; a richly 
carved font in Caen stone, (the gift of the 
Patron, J. Fitzgerald, Esq. ;) a pulpit and 
lectern, in oak, of great boldness and 
correct style, to supply the place of a Vi- 
truvian tu) and din in mahogany; and a 
door screen or lobby, elaborately carved, 
with plate-glass panels ; besides the clear- 
ing away of various boardings and parti- 
tions in different parts of the church, the 
vestry (formerly one of these) being now 
conveniently placed in the tower. Some 
(but not all) of the pews have given place 
to open seats with poppy-head bench-ends, 
very finely carved by Mr. Nash, by whom 
the restorations of the roof were also 
executed. The whole of the works have 
been under the direction of Mr. Cotting- 
ham. The cost of these noble per- 
formances, exclusive of the parish charge, 
has been upwards of 20001, of which suin 
the subscriptions are as yet full one-third 
deficient; but it is hoped that the zealous 
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and gifted incumbent, the Rev. C. J. P. 
Eyre, will not be disappointed in his 
reliance upon the right feeling of the 
public for the supply of the amount re- 
quired, 

LIVERMERE ALLOTMENTs.—- Sir Wil- 
liam Middleton has let 20 acres of land in 
allotments among the cottagers of Great 
Livermere and Little Livermere. Sixty- 
four married men have each 40 rods, 
thirty-two single men 20 rods each, and 
two or three very aged men smaller 
pieces. ‘The land is the best that could 
be selected close to their several dwell- 
ings, and for their convenience many 
gates are being put up, new fences and 
drains being made, and trees on the hedge 
rows removed at his expense. The rents 
vary from 1/. to 2/. per acre, all charges 
included, 

SURREY. 

ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE's VISITA- 
TION.—On Monday, the 25th of Novem- 
ber, the Archdeacon of Surrey, the Ven. 
S. Wilberforce held his Visitation at St. 
Saviour’s Chureh, Southwark, 

ALLOTMENT SystEM.—It affords us 
much pleasure to find that this system is 
rapidly extending ; and that its beneficial 
results are daily becoming more apparent. 
Ata meeting last week at Guildford, of 
the landowners, clergy and tenant-farmers 
of the county of Surrey, a series of reso- 
lutions were passed in support of the sys- 
tem. Amongst those present at the meet- 
ing were Mr. R. D. Mangles, M.P., Col. 
H. Sumner, Mr. H. Drummond, Mr. 
G. Marshall, Mr. J. M. Molyneux, Mr. H. 
Currie, Mr. R. Austin, Mr. C, E. Mangles, 
the Rev. A. Onslow, &c.—— Bell's Messenger. 

St. Paul’s Church, Herne Hill, Dul- 
wich, was consecrated on the 20th of De- 
cember, by the Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester. 

WESTMORELAND, 

A committee has been formed for the 
purpose of erecting a monument in Ken- 
dal church, to the memory of the late Rev. 
John Hudson, M.A., formerly Fellow and 
late tutor of Trinity College, and vicar of 
that parish. 

WILTSHIRE. 

SaLispury Diocesan Cnaurcn BuiLp- 
ING AssocraTION.—The church of Tar- 
rant Gunville, in the archdeaconry of 
Dorset, was about to undergo extensive 
enlargement and restoration, with a great 
increase of accommodation in free seats, 
and towards this object the committee, at 
their first meeting in the year, voted a 
grant of 1001, On proceeding to the work, 
the whole building was found in so dilapi- 
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dated a condition that it became necessary 
to take it down to rebuild it. When this 
additional outlay became necessary, the 
parish having promised further aid, the 
rector made himself responsible for the 
undertaking; and, relying upon the sup- 
port of the Diocesan and Incorporated So- 
cieties, and the assistance of his friends, 
has commenced the work. In conse- 
quence of the rebuilding of the church, 
150 seats will be added to the former ac- 
commodation, besides the conversion of 
seventy-one of the seats now appropriated 
into free seats; thus giving 386 free seats 
instead of seventy-five, as in the old 
church. In consequence of the increased 
outlay and additional accommodation in 
free seats, the committee voted 50/, in 
augmentation of theirformer grant of 100/. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The new church of St. Mary’s, Bar- 
nard’s Green, which is a chapel of ease to 
the Abbey Church of Great Malvern, has 
been consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
Worcester. ‘The site was given by Mr. 
Foley, lord of the manor, who also muni- 
ficently subscribed upwards of one half of 
the endowment fund, the remainder being 
raised by general subscription. The first 
stone was laid in August, 1843, by Lady 
Emily Foley. The chapel contains ac- 
commodation for 184 persons, and all the 
sittings are free and unappropriated for 
ever; the seats are open. The Lord 
Bishop preached the sermon on the occa- 
sion of the opening, and a collection was 
made, amounting to the sum of 80/, 16s, 


YORKSHIRE. 


The foundation stone of a new church, 
to be built near to the Military Road, 
South Shields, was laid by Robert Ing- 
ham, Esy., of Westoe, late M.P. for the 
Borough, on the 26th December, in pre- 
sence of the clergy and a large and influ- 
ential company of the parishioners. 

York Minster.—The committee for 
superintending the restoration of York 
Minster have, after more than five years’ 
labour, successfully executed their task, 
and have in hand a balance, which they 
recommend the subseribers to permit them 
to use forthe remedying of some defects 
not attributable to fire, by which the se- 
curity of the building was endangered. 

The vestry of Leeds have given 10001, 
realized by the selling of land to a Rail- 
way Company, to purchase garden allot- 
ments for the poor. 

Puniic Evveation.—In a pastoral let- 
ter, issued by the Archbishop of York to 
the clergy of his diocese, on the subject of 


collections for the extension of education 
on the principles of the Established 
Church, his grace states that there is not 
as yet any permanent establishment for 
the training of schoolmistresses, an object 
of scarcely less importance than the train- 
ing of masters. On these accounts it is 
proposed to appropriate the present train- 
ing school at York to the former purpose, 
and to erect anew one for the latter. The 
cost of obtaining an adequate site, and of 
erecting a building sufficiently commo- 
dious, is estimated at 8500/, of which a 
contribution of 3500/. has been promised 
by the Committee of Privy Council, if the 
remainder can be raised in the diocese. 
The actual funds of the York Diocesan 
Board of Education are altogether inade- 
quate to furnish the quota of 25001, the 
share which the diocese of York is called 
on to contribute towards the undertaking. 
His grace, therefore, recommends to his 
clergy that a general effort should be 
made throughout the diocese to obtain 
donations for a building fund, as well as 
an increase of support to the permanent ex- 
penses of the institution.— Leeds Mercury, 

Calverley Church was re-opened on 
the 15th November, after undergoing con- 
siderable repairs. It had become neces- 
sary to have an entire new roof to the 
chancel, and to take down and rebuild the 
whole of the north and south aisles, and 
to renovate other portions of the church 
requiring substantial reparation. In its 
restoration, various deformities, introduced 
in modern attempts at beautification! have 
been removed; deficiencies have been 
supplied, and the whole has been restored 
to something of the character of its origi- 
nal simplicity and beauty. The most 
praiseworthy zeal and the most cheering 
spirit of unanimity prevailed amongst the 
inhabitants in their efforts to restore their 
venerated “ House of Prayer,” to which 
their ancestors for so many generations 
and centuries had been wont to resort for 
the worship of Almighty God. A chureli- 
rate had been refused by the parishioners 
in vestry assembled! Instead of operating 
in the way of discouragement, this unhal- 
lowed refusal added fresh zeal to the in- 
habitants of the village for the honour of 
God and the renovation of their parish 
church, each vying with the other in 
liberality towards the accomplishment ot 
this labour of love. After sermons 
preached on the occasion, collections were 
made, amounting to 120/, 


Scutcoatrs, Hutt.—A meeting ol 


the subscribers to the fund for building 
additional churches, was held in the ves- 
try-room of the Holy Trinity Church, on 
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November 20th, the Ven. the Archdeacon 
of the East Riding in the chair, to con- 
sider the propriety of adopting mea- 
sures for accomplishing the proposed 
erection of achurch, to be called St. Paul’s 
Church, in the new parochial district of 
Sculcoates. The fund was at first intended 
to provide for the erection of five new 
churches; and, in due time, no doubt, 
that grand object will be achieved. ‘Two 
(St. Mark’s and St. Stephen’s) are already 
completed, and the latter especially has a 
very full congregation. In pursuance of 
the pledge given at the commencement of 
the fund, a third is now to be erected ina 
district where a church is very much 
wanted. ‘The principal subject of discus- 
sion at the meeting was that of a suitable 
site for the building. Several situations 
eastward of the Beverley-road, a little be- 
youd Kingston College, were spoken of ; 
and we understand that it is decided to 
place the church in that immediate neigh- 
hourhood. A resolution was submitted 
that steps should be taken forthwith ** to 
procure a site for a church in the district 
of St. Paul, Sculcoates.” To thisthe Rev. 
J. King (Incumbent of Christ Church) 
objected, and spoke strongly against the 
proposed erection. ‘The Rev. Gentleman 
moved an amendment to the effect that 
the business be not further proceeded 
with. The vote was taken, and the ori- 
ginal motion, for immediately going on 
with the good work carried by an over- 
Whelming majority. A sub-committee 
was formed to carry the resolution into 
elfect ;and the Rev. R. K. Bailey, the In- 
cumbent of the new district, was appointed 
clerical secretary in the room of the Rev. 
1. King, who resigned. Mr. Pease and 
Mr. Laverack both stated that they would 
continue the annual payments made by 
them, beyond the original amount of their 
subscriptions, until such time as the church 
should be built ; and it is to be hoped that 
others will be found to follow so excellent 
anexample. The meeting, we understand, 
appeared deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of the object in view; and we 
trust that no time will now be lost in car- 
rying it into effect.— Hull Packet. 


WALES. 


On the 9th of October, the parish church 
of Usk was re-opened for divine worsh'p, 
having been shut up for some months, 
ind undergone extensive repairs, enlarge- 
ment, and restoration. ‘There was ser- 
vice morning and evening; the sermon 
in the former occasion being preached by 
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the Dean, and on the latter by the Arch- 
deacon of Llandaff. The collections on 
the two occasions amounted to 50/. 10s. 

Newmarket Church, Flintshire, was re- 
opened for divine service on the 18th 
Geveniien A large number of the 
neighbouring clergy were present, and 
walked in procession to the church in 
their surplices. 

IRELAND. 


Dus.in.—A meeting of the Church 
Missionary Society of Trinity College 
was held on the 12th December, in Dr. 
Singer’s rooms, Trinity College, and was 
attended by several of the leading mem- 
bers of the University. The report was 
read and adopted. 

Limerick.—QOn the 8th December, the 
second Sunday in Advent, was conse- 
crated the parish church of St. Michael's, 
which is calculated to accommodate 800 
persons, at which, in the absence of 
the Lord Bishop of the diocese, the 
Lord Bishop of the adjoining diocese of 
Killaloe, the Hon. and Right Reverend 
Dr. Ludlow Tonson, &c. Xc., acted as the 
consecrating bishop, assisted by the Ven. 
T. B. Monsel, Archdeacon of London- 
derry, and Ven. J. W. Foster, Arch- 
deacon of Aghadoe, and ten catholic 
priests of adjoining parishes habited in 
their surplices. The Right Rev. Prelate 
preached on the occasion; and although 
the congregation must have numbered 
nearly 1000, the collection towards liqui- 
dating the debt taken up during the 
reading of the offertory sentences only 
amounted to 54/. 

Tue Deanery oF Limerick. — This 
Deanery has fallen to the Rev. Wm. 
Higgin, LL.D., vicar-general of Killaloe, 
and rector of Roscrea. 

Irish CHARITABLE Bequests AcT.— 
The Roman-catholic members of the new 
Board of Charitable Bequests have all 
been appointed. Sir Patrick Bellew, 
Bart., lieutenant of the county of Louth, 
has been selected as the second lay com- 
missioner, The following are the Roman- 
catholic commissioners: — Dr. Murray, 
Archbishop of Dublin; Dr. Croly, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh; Dr. Kennedy, Bishop 
of Killaloe; the Right Hon. A. R. Blake, 
and Sir Patrick Bellew. The Govern- 
ment, it is understood, left the selection 
of the lay-commissioners to the prelates 
above-named, It is stated that Mr. Red- 
mond O’Carroll, barrister, has been ap- 


pointed as Roman-catholic secretary of 


the board. The commissioners are to be 
unpaid. 
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SCOTLAND. to be required. The pilaster supports 
are of cast iron, on which are fixed the 
frame roof, of wrought iron, of an in- 
genious construction, combining great 
strength with simplicity of arrangement. 
The whole is covered with corrugated 
iron, and the ceiling formed in panelled 
compartments, covered with felt, to act 
as a non-conductor of heat. The body of 
the church is sixty-five feet by forty ; the 
chancel, twenty-four by twelve ; a robing- 
room and vestry are attached. The 
windows are glazed with plate glass, one- 
eighth of an inch in thickness; the two 


The Duke of Buceleuch is erecting in 
Dalkeith Park a beautiful new church in 
connexion with the Scottish Episcopal 
Chureh, which is now nearly finished, 
and will form a great ornament to the 
town of Dalkeith, The erection of a 
church in this locality cannot fail to be of 
great benefit to the inhabitants, there 
being no place of worship in communion 
with the Episcopalian body nearer than 
Musselburgh, a distance of four miles. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. chancel windows and four others are of 
Inox Cuuncn ror Jamaica. — A Stained glass. The cost of this iron 


church has been sent out to Jamaica as Church 1s Loool, 
a specimen, as many of the kind are likely 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


I] . receive dl. 


Several publications have been received, which should have been noticed and acknow- 
ledged in this Number, but that unavoidable circumstances have compelled their 


postponement, 


The Editor has received a letter signed ‘* H. Lowe,” and dated from the “ Breidden 


Dee. 26th,” in which the writer says— 


* T have been distinctly assured, by a friend of Mr. Newman’s, who projected con- 
tributions to the Lives, which he has since abandoned, that Mr. Newman did not con- 
tinue editor after the appearance of the second (or third?) number. I hear, too, that 
such an announcement was made at the time on a conspicuous part of the work. This 
latter fact Iam unable to authenticate, but feel sure the British Magazine will do jus- 


tice to Mr. Newman's character, should it prove true.” 


The writer could scarcely expect a letter written at such a period of the month to 
be received in time for insertion. But, indeed, it is sufficient to refer him to what has 
been appended to the letter of “ A. H.,’ in this number. The Editor is sincerely 
desirous to “do justice to Mr. Newman's character,” and will be perfectly ready to 
publish any evidence of his haivng ceased to edit so obnoxious a series of works. But 
then such evidence should really be something better than the assertion of an unnamed 
person, professing to be a friend of Mr. Newman, and ahearsay that there was, at some 
time or other, an“ announcement,” which nobody whom the Editor can find is better 


able to “ authenticate” than his correspondent, 








